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CALIPH OF ISLAM AND THE C.N. 


THE AMAZING 
PHOTOGRAPH 

AND HOW IT ASTOUNDED 
THE WORLD 

Story of Professor Rontgen 
and His Immortal Discovery 

HIS WORK LIVES AFTER.HIM 

A great figure from a wonderful age 
has'passed. William Conrad Rontgen 
is dead at 78, and buried at Munich, 
which was his home. 

He made one of the most important 
discoveries of modern times. He did so 
by accident, but he turned accident to 
fine account. 

Born at Lennep, Prussia, in 1845, he 
became a physicist by profession and a 
photographer and glass-blower for fun. 
As such he interested himself in the 
vacuum tube of Sir William Crookes. 

The Crookes tube, sealed at both ends, 
and as nearly as possible exhausted- of 
air, embodies the two poles of an electric 
circuit. When an "electric current is 
passed through the tube, tiny' particles 
of gas fly from the negative pole with 
such speed and violence that on striking 
an obstruction in the tube they produce 
not only light, but invisible rays. 

The Ghostly Key 

It was known before Rontgen entered 
on the scene that these rays pass through 
paper to light up .objects beyond, but 
that'was all. 

Rontgen was toying with such a tube 
one day in 1893 on a desk heaped up 
with tubes, papers, . and photographic 
material; and lying on the top of his 
photographic plates was a book in 
which, he had by chance put a metal key 
to mark for the moment the place 
wherfe he had been reading. 

-. Taking up a plate and fixing it in his 
camera, he then went out and took a 
photograph. The plate, when developed, 
showed not only a landscape but a 
ghostly. key ! Tlic astonished professor 
went back to his desk and reconstructed 
the confusion there. Remembering that 
the key had been in the book and the book 
on the top of his photographic plates, 
he placed them together again, sent an 
electric current through his tube, and 
printed off a new photograph from a 
plate left beneath the book. 

Piercing the Mystery 

■ There again was the key in the photo. 
Now the Rontgen brain began to pierce 
the mystery as the rays had pierced the 
book. For two years he concentrated on 
this new problem.’ He found that the 
rays penetrate many solid substances, 
and in 1895 he announced his discovery. 

The rays had much mystery in them, 
and’so, as X stands as the symbol for the 
unknown in science, he called them 
X-rays. His delighted contemporaries 
gave his name to them and called them 
Rontgen rays, but his own title remains. 

Marvel succeeded marvel. The X- 
rays have revolutionised surgery and 
become indispensa'ble to industry, and 


have opened up entirely new realms of 
knowledge to human understanding. 
Crookes, a giant. of English intellect, 
gave us the vacuum-tube ; Rontgen, the 
German, applied it to the revelation of 
the X-rays ; Becquerel, the Frenchman, 
was led by them to. his discovery of the 


O f all the poets of childhood Eugene 
. -Field is the prince. He lies buried 
with a white.rose in his hand. - When he 
was dead the children around knew, and 
were.as Sorrowful as the older folk. 

A lady visiting a florist’s shop to order 
a wreath selected white roses as the 
flowers, and while she did so she was 
watched . from the outside .by a little girl, 
evidently poor. At last the child ven¬ 
tured into the. shop and asked if the 
flowers were for Mr. Field. 

On being told that they were she 
burst out, “ Please give me one flower ; 
I should like to send him just one.” 

It was given to her, and was sent with 
the wreath, and that was the one white 
flower placed in the dead hand that had 


radiant properties of uranium; and then, 
proceeding from. the milestone which 
Becquerel had reached,- Marie Curie, a 
Pole, tracked to its source the greatest 
wonder of all, radium. That is how 
science harnesses all nationalities to its 
noble service. . Picture on page 7 


written so often and so lovingly of 
childhood, the hand that wrote Pitty¬ 
pat and Tippytoe. 

Oh, the thousand worrying things. 

Every day recurrent brings! . 

Hands to scrub and hair to brush, . 

Search for playthings gone amiss; 
Many a wee complaint to hush, 

Many a little bump to kiss ; 

Life seems one vain, fleeting show ", 

To Pittypat and Tippytoe! 

But when comes this thought to me : 

“ Some tnere are that childless be,” 
Stealing to their little beds, 

With a love I cannot speak, . 
Tenderly 1 stroke their heads, 

Fondly kiss each velvet cheek. 

God help those who do not know 
A Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


GATE OF A GREAT 
RIVER 

HOW NATURE HAS 
CLOSED IT 

Block of Ice Ten Miles Long 

THE LITTLE THAT MATTERS 
SO MUCH 

A Canadian cable tells us that an ice- 
jam ten miles long and at places 20 
feet high has formed’ in the St.’ Law¬ 
rence River between the head of the 
Long Sault Rapids and Morrisburg. 

Such a thing might happen to the 
Thames.- London lias often had its 
great river surface frozen ; coaches have 
been driven across’it, and fairs .held 
upon the ice. Such an event is pictur¬ 
esque in history, but very unpleasant 
in its consequences and in the accom¬ 
panying conditions. 

Ice is not a rarity on the St. Lawrence. 
We know that throughout the winter the 
water of this splendid river is always 
almost at freezing point, though the river 
may flow merrily on. 

That knowledge is not gained by 
rule of thumb methods, but by the use 
of a sensitive electrical resistance ther¬ 
mometer invented by Professor. Turner 
Barnes, of McGill University, Montreal. 

Message of the Thermometer 

The thermometer is placed in the 
water, but records its message far away 
upon a chart fixed in a comfortable la¬ 
boratory, to which it is connected by 
•wires. Differences of temperature so 
minute as the thousandth of a degree 
are noted by this instrument, 1 ■ 

It was first applied to the St. Law¬ 
rence, and it showed this very interesting 
result: that throughout the winter the 
water never varies more than a fraction 
of a degree from the freezing point. 

Professor Barnes points out that the 
delicate poising of the forces of nature 
is here wonderfully illustrated: ■ A few 
thousandths of a degree on either side ol 
the freezing point of the river water 
may produce immense physical effects, 
changing the whole character of a river 
in a single night. 

King Frost Stops the Wheels 

A drop in temperature of a few thou¬ 
sandths of - a degree may completely 
stop the wheels of a huge hydro-electric 
station dependent on the water. But, 
forewarned by the thermome'ter, the 
engineer can apply artificial heat round 
the wheels and gates, and in that way 
prevent ice-needles from being drawn 
in by the water. 

Where this ice-jam has occurred it 
was not necessary to take such precau¬ 
tions, but it is a striking thought that 
man’s ingenuity is capable of resisting 
so formidable a force as King Frost. 

’ The danger of an ice-jam is that it 
holds up the waters of the river and 
may, if it resists for any length of time, 
accumulate sufficient water to causes 
serious flood. 


The Lion of Tutankhamen 



The ancient Egyptians used strange devices in carving their couches, and those found in 
Tutankhamen’s tomb are very striking specimens of their art. One of the couches is in 
the form of a lion, and the curious head of the animal is shown there with its mouth open 

' This photograph is The Times world copyright by arrangement with the Earl of Carnarvon 


The White Rose of Eugene Field 
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NEW CHAPTER IN THE BRITISH SUBJECTS 
STORY OF MATTER AS FRENCH SOLDIERS 


FORTUNES OF A 
ROVING LIFE 


THE WORLD IS 
GETTING SAFER 


DISCOVERY HIDDEN IN A 
TUBE EOR YEARS 

Triumph of a Scientist at the 
. British Museum 

WHAT IT MAY DO FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 

Science is slowly filling up the gaps in 
our ‘ knowledge of tlic elements which 
constitute . the whole realm of matter s 
' One or two elements which it is known 
must exist are still to be found. 

We have already, recorded the dis¬ 
covery of the new element hafnium 
by two scientists at Copenhagen, and, 
hardly had the element been detected 
than it was announced that Dr. Alex¬ 
ander. Scott,, Director of- Scientific Re¬ 
search . at, the- British Museum, had 
separated it in oxide form. 

A Romantic Story 

As -a matter of fact, Dr. Scott had 
discovered the new element as far back 
as 1913,' but for the last ten years it 
lias been lying in a test-tube, waiting, 
to be identified. The story, is quite 
interesting and romantic. 

In 1913 the Doctor was analysing- 
some curious black magnetic iron-sand 
sent to him by a friend from some 
beaches on the south-west coast of New 
Zealand, and he found that on boiling 
the black sand with sulphuric acid he got 
a residue of a cinnamon-coloured oxide 
which was quite unknown. By taking 
great pains"lie - collected' about twenty 
grains of. the substance ; but the war 
intervened and interfered with his work, 
so Dr. Scott put the stuff into a tube and 
labelled it “ A new oxide.” 

Working Day and Night 

When', however, he read that this 
new element had been discovered in 
Denmark he came to the conclusion that 
it must be tlje very substance he had 
found in the black sand ; and he worked 
day and night experimenting with it 
till he proved that the new oxide was no 
other than the element the Copenhagen 
Scientists’ had detected in zirconium, 
but had not succeeded in separating out. 

Dr. Scott is to be congratulated, for it is 
perhaps the greatest discovery of its 
kind since. Sir "William Ramsay dis¬ 
covered helium in 1895. 

Beaches of the black iron-sand stretch 
for about 70 miles along the coast of 
New Zealand, so that there must be 
million's of tons of it. Many attempts 
have been made to. work it- for iron; 
but they have all proved unsuccessful" 
owing to the heavy cost. 

The'Question of a Name 

It is not impossible, however, that the 
hafnium it contains—which is akin, to 
titanium, cerium, and thorium—may be 
found , to be a by-product valuable 
enough to render the extraction of iron 
profitable, and in'that case the obstinate 
iron-sand ore will become of immense 
importance. . * - 

The scientists at Copenhagen—.a- 
Dutchman and a Hungarian—suggested 
that the new element should be named 
hafnium from Hafnia, the old Roman 
name for Copenhagen ; but Dr. Scott,. 
who would seem now to have a prior 
right to name the element, thinks 
occanium would be preferable, as 
Kafuia has only local associations, and 
occanium, after the name of Oceanus, one 
oi .the Titans, would indicate the relation- 
skip of the new element to titanium. 


LAW CASE BETWEEN 
TWO NATIONS 

Decision of the International 
Court of Justice 

BRITISH VIEW ACCEPTED 

The introductory .part'of- the law case 
between Britain and France, before the 
Court. of International Justice at-. The 
Hague has been decided.; in' favour of 
the British view. Now the main part of 
the case remains to'be decided.. 

.To begin with, France - claimed that 
whether or not she, in. her Protectorate of 
Tunis, conscripted British subjects into 
her army was a domestic matter of. her 
own concern, and that she was entitled to 
say to other nations “ Hands off ! ” . 

The International Court now decides 
that the conscription of other.nationalities 
is., not a domestic matter only. That 
is as far as the legal dispute.lias gone, and 
now comes the main question .whether, 
this conscription in Tunis being an-inter¬ 
national and not a domestic - matter, 
France has the right to conscript people 
who are neither French nor Tunisian. 

For the sake of France it would "be well 
that she should lose again, for what good 
can such conscripted strangers do her ? 

Whatever be the final decision, -the 
fact that an International Court is hold¬ 
ing the scales of the law and finding 
where fairness is between two ."great 
nations is a fine and hopeful change.- . 

PAYING OUR DEBTS 
An Inspiration to a Struggling 
World V }■' 
FINE TRIBUTE BY PRESIDENT 
HARDING 

The action of the British Government 
in fixing up the payment of the War Debt 
to America has been cordially welcomed 
by the American people. 

The House of Representatives’ vote 
for accepting the settlement—291 against 
44—show that coifimoir sense and good 
feeling prevail among our creditors across 
the Atlantic. President Harding’s ad¬ 
dress to the joint.‘ session of Congress 
showed even more; and was warmly 
appreciative of British action.. 

President Harding declared that the 
debt settlement would constitute a 
covenant of peace between the English- j 
speaking nations. . Failure would have 
spread discouragement throughout the 
world. In assuming this burden of debt 
Great Britain had set an. example,' and 
was an inspiration to a staggering .world. 
The agreement, he.said, re-committed 
the English-speaking world to the.sanc¬ 
tity of contract. - It was a great.effort 
to clear war-clouded skies in • a debt- 
burdened world. -It would be no less 
effective than if Britain and • America 
had issued a joint declaration against.waf. 

Nothing is'more encouraging to-Great 
Britain than to see her undoubted good 
feeling toward America ungrudgingly 
returned, • --" .- 

There are signs indicating that A-nieri- 
ca. may suggest that her other debtors 
should pay her in the. same way that Brit¬ 
ain has adopted, and if that were" done 
Britain might expect to have relief'which 
hitherto has seemed hopeless. . 7 

AMAZING CLOUD BURST 
Terrible Half-Hour in a Desert 

News comes of a tremendous cloud¬ 
burst near' a South Californian moun¬ 
tain range, where 240'inches-of rain is 
said to have fallen in half an hour. 

Providentially, the country struck was 
practically desert, but the railway lines 
and buildings and trees in the vicinity were 
swept away. Picture the damage and 
desolation that would have resulted'if 
thishad fallen on one of. California’s large 
and prosperous, cities ! . . . 


Man Who Upset an Old 
Proverb 

GOLD-DIGGING, COAL MINES, 
BANKING, AND ART 

The old saying about the rolling stone 
that gathers no moss is flatly contra¬ 
dicted by the career of Mr. Hamilton 
Maxwell, the widely-known Scottish 
water-colour painter, who- has lately 
died aged 92. ’ 

4 Ir. Maxwell rolled, cheerfully round 
the world more than once, aiid played 
many parts, but-generally succeeded in 
accumulating or achieving something 
wherever lie went. 

He _ was trained for . business in 
.Scotland, but in his 32nd'year Jici sought 
fortune in. the Australian' backlands 
and at the gold diggings. Four years 
later he was back in England,, managing 
the above-ground part of a Midland 
colliery, which happenedto include a 
farm and a brickyard. 

Before he was thirty - he . had fared 
forth again and reached Bo'mbhy, where 
he ran a bank and stayed ’ till he had 
reached the dignity of sheriff of the city. 

He had passed the age of 50. when he 
found rest in art, and, -becoming, pre¬ 
sident of the Glasgow Art Club, practised 
water - colour painting '; fill 1- he won 
recognition, hot only ip. his own country 
but abroad, by. his artistic studies of 
towns and villages'touched by romance. 

All through this varied. life he was 
also a vigorous sportsman; and lived 
changefully as well as long. 'At. the age 
of 92 he could testify to the enjoyments 
of a ranging spirit. • ” 

ft is not always the stay-at-home who 
makes the best use of his life, for no one 
knows where opportunity may await the 
man who has the gift of personality 
combined with adaptability. 

WATERS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 


MAKING THE COUNTRY 
HEALTHY 

A Big Cityful of People 
Saved Every Year from Death 

LOWEST DEATH-RATE 
EVER KNOWN 

By Our [Yledical Correspondent 

The Registrar-General’s annual report 
for. the past year is very satisfactory 
reading, for the death-rate, slightly 
over 12 per 1000, is the lowest ever 
recorded, and is not much more than 
half the death-rate of eighty years ago. 

The total number of deaths last year 
was 458,620 ; if the rate had equalled 
that in the years from 1840-1850 
nearly 800,000 would have died. So 
that we may say that neatly 350,000 
people, Tibout" the population of Edin¬ 
burgh, live today who would have-died 
under the conditions of" the Early Vic¬ 
torian era.. 

Were the conditions now as bad as the 
conditions then we should have every 
year as many more dead as would fill 
every house in Edinburgh. . 

A Great Improvement 

The infantile mortality likewise shows 
a marked decline in the last eight}" 
years, so -that, though 129,500 infants 
died in the past year, that is 60,000 less 
than would have died if the mortality 
had been as high as seventy or eighty 
years ago. 

.Deaths from influenza were much 
fewer than in the preceding years, and 
the death-rate from tuberculosis, bron¬ 
chitis, and penumonia was the lowest 
for eleven years. 

The five chief causes of death during 


the year were : 

Heart disease ., .. 53,710 

Cancer . 46,022 

Tuberculosis .(2,678 

Pneumonia .. .. 34,708 

Bronchitis .. .. 33,684 


The records of sickness in 1921 show 
these numbers of cases notified : 


Rushing Down the Danube 

Great crowds of people have . been 
watching the, rushing waters of. the 
Danube from its bridges. We do not 
usually associate the Danube with the 
Alps ; . but, though the river rises, in 
the Black Forest, it receives three large 
Alpine tributaries, the Inn, the Lech, and 
the Iser—the " Iser rolling- ..rapidly ” 
of pur school books. 

Now a thaw in the Alps has .meant 
a flooding of the Danube, and the sub¬ 
mergence of some riverside quays' and 
warehouses and houses. • —.7" » 

The flood, is, however, not entirely 
a calamity, for the Danube .when..it 
overflows its banks carries silt with 
it and enriches the fields it floods ; 
and so the thaw in the Alps will probably 
mean better harvests.in parts of Hungary 
and Jugo-Slavia-. ;• 'A, 

THE RUHR CRISIS 
What Will Happen ? . 

The tangle into which Franco and 
Germany have got in the Ruhr;"district 
does not unravel itself. ' France has not 
the coal ,slie. went to fetch,.'nor is it 
clear that she-has found any other real 
advantage. She is punishing Germany, 
but she is also-punishing herself. : 

Germany.'does not seem to be .a step 
nearer a frank acknowledgment of her 
just debts, which is what the world waits 
to see ; nor does France seem to be a 
step nearer to a sense of security. Both 
sides might benefit greatly if they-would 
leave the reconciling of their differences 
to some just, capable, and unprejudiced 
peacemaker—say' America." or, better 
still, the League, of Nations. - What will 
happen is not easy to foresee. 


Scarlet.fever . .. 137,073 

Tuberculosis .. .. 74,952 

Diphtheria .. . . 66,506 

The best and worst London boroughs 
were—Begt: Stoke Newington, with 54 
per 1000 deaths; Worst : Shoreditch, 
with hi per iooo. 

The whole of the figures show a most' 
satisfactory state of affairs, which 
must be attributed mainly to increased 
medical skill, improved sanitary condi¬ 
tions, and "healthier habits of life. 


LAUSANNE 

The East and West Conference 
FRANCE AND TURKEY 

So far as the outside world can see, the 
Lausanne Conference, after all, has 
ended without anything being done.’ 

Perhaps - those who were engaged in 
the conference know each other better, 
and can form-clearer ideas of each other’s 
aims, and that may be useful, but that is 
all that seems to have been gained. 

France .-and- Turkey have each dis¬ 
covered that the other is less of a friend 
than had been mutually supposed. It is 
a discovery,that is always likely to come 
when two .parties have been busy each 
trying to fix-up an agreement from the 
point of view of personal advantage. 

“ East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet ” seems to be 
unalterably true when Turkey repre¬ 
sents the East. Neither side under¬ 
stands the other’s way of thinking. 
Lausanne took three months to find that 
out again. 

That does not matter to the Turk, for 
whom time has no meaning, but the West 
should not be led into a go-as-you-please 
conference again. 
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CALIPH OF ISLAM 
AND THE C.N. 

WHERE A PAPER GOES 

The New Religious Head of the 
Mohammedan World 

THE TURKS AND THEIR IDEAS 

For the moment it is not quite certain 
who is accepted as the Caliph, or 
religious head, of the Moslem world. 
Whether the late Sultan, Mohammed 
the Sixth, who has gone to Mecca to 
visit the king of the Hedjaz, is renounced 
generally, owing to the choice by the 
Turkish Government of Abdul Medjid 
Effendi as the new Caliph, or whether 
some Mohammedans will regard the late 
Sultan as continuing in the office, is open 
to some doubt. But no dissent from the 
spiritual rule of the newly-chosen Caliph 
has been made public. 

One of the strangest of facts in these 
days of widespread newspaper and 
magazine circulation is the unexpected 
places into which popular publications 
make their way.' Readers of the C.N. 
can never guess who besides themselves 
may be reading the lines they read. 
-How many of them would think, for 
instance, that they may have as an 
interested fellow-reader the Caliph of 
Mohammedanism—the religious head 
of hundreds of millions of people ? 

Practising English 

A lady who was resident some years 
ago in Constantinople, in a letter to us 
pleading that we ought to regard the 
present rulers of Turkey with a some¬ 
what fairer spirit, says : 

“ You will be interested to know that 
the present Caliph of Turkey, Abdul 
Medjid Effendi, u'as immediately before 
the war a most enthusiastic reader of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia and the Little 
Paper. (The Little Paper was tli.e 
original form of the C.N.) 

“ He took them in and read them 
regularly when I lived in his household, 
and we discussed their contents almost 
daily, finding them splendid in providing 
educational and anecdotal topics for 
the practice of English conversation. 
The Princess, his wife, was just as keen. 

“ Each new number was received with 
great pleasure and interest. l ean vouch 
personally for the enlightenment and 
humanity of his character as well as for 
his sincere desire for friendship and 
goodwill with Europe.” 

A View of Modem Turkey 

After that revelation of the places of 
wide influence into which our publica¬ 
tions penetrate we must in return give 
our friendly correspondent an oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing her views of modern 
Turkey. This is what she says : 

‘‘It is true the present. Nationalist 
Party is strongly in favour of Turkey for 
the Turks—and naturally so, in fairness 
to its own people. It wishes to do away 
with the preferential advantages allowed 
in' Turkey to aliens. The Turkish 
people recognise that they have been 
heavily handicapped in every way bv 
their own autocratic rulers, whose sel¬ 
fishness impoverished the country of 
more than financial prosperity. It im¬ 
poverished it, also, in educated and 
wise counsellors and administrators. 

“ The Young Turk Party started 
promisingly, but can we feel that 
England d'id all it could to'help these 
inexperienced enthusiasts ? Was not the 
European policy rather a'dismember¬ 
ment than a healing of the Sick Man 
of Europe ? And how could such a 
policy ever have any but embittering 
icsults ? ” Pictures on this page 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest, 
A MS. play by R. L. Stevenson . £208 
Sheraton mahogany bookcase . £178 
A page of verse by R. L. S. . £150 
Chinese porcelain vase . . £131 

1st Edition of Canterbury Tales £109 
1st Edition Vicar of Wakefield . £56 

Jacobean oak cabinet .... £50 1 



TWO FRIENDS OF THE C.N 


The ten-year-old daughter of the Caliph in the Palace Darden at Constantinople 







The Caliph and his little daughter face the camera 


Abdul Medjid Effendi, the new Caliph of Islam, spiritual head of 300 million Mohammedans, 
is an old reader of the C.N, and the Children’s Encyclopedia, and he is here seen with his 
little daughter at their home in Constantinople. See next column 


JOURNEY OF FOUR 
BOTTLES 

THE SILENT TRAVELLERS 

Scientists and the Influence of 
the Gulf Stream 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 

When the warm days come in spring 
people say, " Ah ! That’s because the 
Gult Stream laps our Western coasts.” 

But scientific men are not quite so sure 
about the influence, or even the course, 
of the Gulf Stream, which they call the 
North Atlantic Wind Drift; and, as 
C.N. readers know, they have been for a 
number of years trying to find how and 
why and where it goes. 

Four years ago the Biological Board of 
Canada let loose 400 bottles in the path 
of the Gulf Stream, hoping that by 
learning where these bottles drifted, and 
were picked up, they would be shown 
something of the stream’s movements. 

In each bottle was a postcard offering 
a small reward to the finder if he would 
post it to the address given, saying 
where and when it was found. 

Seventy-three of these bottles were 
picked up at sea ; but four of. them, 
more adventurous than the rest, set out 
for Europe. One struck more south¬ 
ward than the rest, and was brought 
up at Flores, in the Azores—where, 
over 300 years ago, Sir Richard Gren¬ 
ville lay before fighting the Spanish 
fleet- with the little Revenge. This 
bottle took 12 months on its 2000-mile 
journey, and therefore travelled at 
nearly six geographical miles a da}'. 

Sweeping Round Ireland 

Another bottle went across the Atlan¬ 
tic to the Orkneys, north of Scotland ; 
and on the beach of the island of Pnpa- 
Westray finished a voyage of 2900 miles, 
lasting 17 months. 

A bottle that may have kept it com¬ 
pany part of the way turned off some¬ 
where in the Atlantic "to sweep round the 
North of Ireland, and, going on past the 
Isle of Man, was picked up at Dyffryn, in 
North Wales. It had gone 100 miles 
farther than its companion, but had 
taken two months longer on the journey. 

The farthest traveller among the 
bottles yet found went right on to 
North Cape, at the top of Scandinavia, 
where, after travelling at the rate of 
five or six miles a day for two years, 
it ended a journey of 3800 miles two 
miles from land at Soro, West Finmark. 

If the paths taken by these bottles are 
traced on the map they show, at any rate, 
some part of the path taken by the Gulf 
Stream on its main routes, and that is what 
it is desired to find. See World Map 


THE TRACKLESS TRAM 
Birmingham Trying It 

Birmingham, following the example 
of Leeds, Bradford, York, and Middles¬ 
brough, is experimenting with trackless 
trams—that is, with trams worked by 
electricity through a trolley from an over¬ 
head wire, but not running on rails. 

The London County Council was 
willing that the system should be tried 
in the Lewisham area, but Lewisham 
itself objected. The reports from Bir¬ 
mingham are favourable. It is said 
the cost of working is not greater than 
the cost of working ordinary trams, and 
much less than the working cost of 
motor-buses.' Rail laying and renewal 
are avoided and saved, but there is a 
higher cost for repair of roads. 

No difficulty is found in avoiding 
traffic, and the pace travelled equals 
that of the ordinary tram. One advan¬ 
tage is that the cost of a trial route is 
not so high as to exclude experiment, 
so that under the trackless system more 
routes would be likely to be served. 

It was feared that the trackless tram, 
being dependent on an overhead elec¬ 
tric wire, might escape from the wire, 
but this has not been found to be the 
case in practice. 
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A LITTLE NATION’S ■ 

- GREAT LESSON > 

ALBANIA’S CALL FOR 
A MAN 

i Will National Jealousies Spoil 
the League ot Nations ? . 

AN UNFORTUNATE CASE 

By Our Political Correspondent,- 

- The League of Nations, was formed 

■ that it might get the world out of the 

, wicked, old way of being rushed into, 
wars by selfish national jealousies. ,- 

Will the nations that sit at its table 
become ashamed of thinking only of 
themselves arid trying to snatch sonic 
advantage each for itself ? 

. ’ Any nation that does this shouldbe I 
: exposed-at once by all the rest. .A'case 
lias occurred, .that seems to be an illus- 
’ tration Of this evil, an evil which, if it is 
, allowed, will spoil the League,, the most 
hopeful institution in the world. 

Here is the case. Albania, one of the 
. smallest of the nations in, the. League, 
needs help in the form of a clever finan¬ 
cial adviser who will put her in- the way 
of getting her money affairs in order.- 

■ Until she does that she cannot borrow 
money fof her most pressing needs, for 

. nobody will lend to her until they see she 
' has a sound system of managing it. 

The Man for the Task ; 

Very- wisely she has asked the League 
to re’cornmend to her a competent 
financial-adviser, and the Council of the 
League passed on the request to its- 
. Financial and Economic Committee, 
■whose chairman is an experienced and 
. trusted Swedish banker, Mr. Wallenburg. 

. -Three times the chairman asked -for 
recommendations from the representa¬ 
tives of the le'ading nations, and when 
no recommendations were made he 
undertook the work himself, and at 
great trouble selected from forty can¬ 
didates one who was specially suitable 
- because he had already done exactly the 
kind of work required, for he had been 
adviser to the Egyptian Government. 
This, was Mr.'Patterson, an Englishman. 

To prevent jealousy, the Committee 
arranged that if a legal adviser should 
be required an Italian should be chosen, 
and if an educational adviser should be 
required he should be a Frenchman. 
The Albanians were delighted,' and all 
seemed satisfactorily arranged. 

* The Smell of Oil 

But when the question was sent back 
by the Committee to the Council of the’ 
League, settled as they thought, the 
French representative moved the post¬ 
ponement of the appointment “ owing 
to the great financial and oil interests in¬ 
volved in Albania.” An Englishman was 
objected to, though plainly he had the 
qualifications for the task, which had 
lio connection with the rush for oil. 

Then the Albanian representative rose 
to speak. Albania, he said, had sup¬ 
posed the League was selecting the best 
man, quite apart from international 
rivalries, which were altogether out of 
place;in the League. Albania supposed 
that it was her interests alone that were 
being considered ; but it seemed that 
was not. so, and accordingly Albania 
withdrew the request for an adviser. 

The Selfish Nations 

It was a, wise and bold speech, recalling 
the League from selfish squabbling to a 
sense of plain duty ; and yet no one 
round the table rose to say that - the 
Albanian delegate - was entirely right, 
and that the smallest and most neces¬ 
sitous of European nations was teaching 
the big, selfish nations a great lesson. 

Some of the big nations have learned 
so little from the war that Europe reeks 
with their selfishness ; but this is the 
first time, we believe, that it-has been 
brought even to the Council table of the 
League of Nations. First time or not, we 
I. Dpe it will be the last, ■ I. D. 


ART OF OLD EGYPT 

THE TREASURES FROM 
.THE TOMBS 

Young Artist Who Reproduced 
Them Years Ago 

THE WRONG TOMB OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 

The wonderful photographs from the 
tomb of Tutankhamen- are. interesting 
immense numbers of people-in .the art 
Of ancient Egypt, and it seems a pity 
that the splendid examples already 
existing of this art in various costly books, 
cannot be made available in cheap form. 

Some of these examples have' been 
reproduced from time to time in My 
Magazine, and it- seems right that a 
tribute should be paid just now to a 
young artist who gave to the world some 
of the best reproductions of ancient'art 
that now exist. • 


A Tutankhamen Find 

He was Mr. E. Harold Jones, who 
spent nine winters in -Egypt t at the 
beginning of the twentieth' century, 
doing excavation'work and painting for 
Mr. Theodore M. Davis in the ValLey of 
the Tombs, where- Tutankhamen: was 



sleeping all unknown, 

One of the tombs they cameacross in 
the course of the excavations of-Mr. 
Davis—a rich American of great public 
spirit who did in those days what Lord 
Carnarvon has done in ours—contained, 
curiously enough; some things' bearing 
the names of Tutankhamen. , It was 
therefore supposed at the time that the 
tomb must be that of Tutankhamen, and 
one of the books 
issued by Mr. Davis 
was actually called 
‘‘The Tomb of 
H a r in h a b i and 
Tu tankhamen.” 

Professor Maspcro, 
the famous French 
authority on Egypt, 
wrote a -preface to 
this book, in which 
he expressed doubt 
as to whether this 
tomb was the tomb 
o f Tutankhamen, 
and saying that 
“ time w o u 1 d 
prove.” Time now. 
has proved. 

But the splendid 
work Mr. Davis did 
enormously en¬ 
riched our know¬ 
ledge of the past, 
and the C-.N. would 
like to acknowledge 
the high value of 
the artistic work of . . 

his helper, Mr. . a t0In!, 

Harold Jones. Mr. Jones drew the picture 
of the dog and the monkey which we re¬ 
produced in the C.N. a few weeks ago, and 
he produced the glorious figure, of Isis 
which appears in“. Arthur Mee’s Golden 
Year,” of which , an eminent authority, 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth of Oxford, says that it 
is “ to my mind the most beautiful repro¬ 
duction of a fine work of ancient Egyptian 
art that fias been given to the world.” 


The Little Figures in the Tomb 


Mr. Jones was cut off in the midst of 
his work while he was still a young man, 
dying in iqii not far from Where 
Tutankhamen lies, and we gladly pay 
this tribute to ali artist whose work we 
have often enjoyed and reproduced. We 
may be sure he would have given us 
lovely pictures of the precious things 
from Tutankhamen’s tomb. 

On this page we reproduce from one of 
Mr. Davis’s books a figure found in 1906 
in the tomb that was then supposed to be 
Tutankhamen’s. Another of these fine 
figures was taken, out of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb the Other day. ■ They are called 
Shawabti figures, and were supposed 
to be magical figures who could be called 
on in the future world to do any work 
needing to be done when the master or 
the Pharaoh should awake. 


THE WONDERFUL 
BOY 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
DAY AT ST. PAUL’S 

Man Who Gave London Its 
Noblest Monument 

CARRIED UP IN A BASKET 

Two hundred years 'ago 011 Sunday 
died Sir Christopher Wren, aged 90, the 
man who gave London, .in St.’-Paul’s 
Cathedral, its noblest ornament. 

Learning in all its branches has been 
planning how it can. express, after these 
200 years, its admiration for this great 
pioneer of learning. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects started the idea, 
for is not Wren known first and foremost 
as the greatest British architect ? The 
society will march to St.’ Paul’s, hold a 
memorial service there, then pass into 
the crypt, and its president will lay a 
wreath on the tomb of the man who, as 
one who knew him said, " endeavoured 
with all care to conceal his fame.” 

Man Who Worked for Others 

But before ever Wren, had reared a 
single building, or perhaps had - ever 
drawn one, he had, been described in 
Oxford, when he was.welcomed there as' 
its Professor of Astronomy, ” as a boy, a 
prodigy ; as a man, a miracle; nay, even 
something superhuman.”- - ; 

Newton had placed him first among 
the mathematicians- of his Own age. 
There was no branch of';sciehce then 
known in which he had no‘t shone re¬ 
splendent. He was-constantly sparkling 
forth inventions,'freely, never thinking 
of personal gain, for “ in every passage 
of his life he preferred public service to 
private advantage.” -■ 

And so, two hundred years after his 
death, all the learned societies.and the 
ancient universities whose, doctor’s 
degrees he held are 'joining with the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's and with 
the Corporation of the London he rebuilt 
to remember his greatness with homage, 
and to recall what his own generation said 
of him, that “ it was doubtful whether 
he was most, to be -commended for the 
divine felicity of his genius, or for the 
sweet humanity of his disposition.” 

Our Supreme Architect 

Surely it is well that such a man Should 
be restored nationally to the public 
mind as a great Englishman of most 
varied attainments and powers’ as well 
as our supreme architect. • Architecture 
is the one art that makes' an imposing 
appeal to all of us. But too often there 
can be no direct reply to the question 
Who built that ? for some of the greatest 
monuments of the architectural art were 
the work of generations. But St. Paul’s 
was the conception and Completed crea¬ 
tion of one man. Sir Christopher Wren 
lived to see it reign over London in all 
its grandeur. , 

St. Paul’s and the 52 other- churches 
he built, with the 36 Companies’ halls 
and the university buildings he designed, 
do not show the world the reach and 
power of his imagination even as an 
architect. They only tell us what he was 
permitted to do in a, life-long- struggle 
against ignorance and the opposition of 
paltry minds. • 

Planning a New City 

The great fire of London burned from 
September 2 to September 6, 1666, and 
four days later, while the ■'ashes of 
London were too hot for a clearapce of the' 
devastated site to begin, he had sketched 
a new city that would have been the 
noblest ever reared by man if his genera¬ 
tion had been as great-hearted as he was. 

Small and frail in body, so slight that 
in his manhood he could be hauled in a 
basket to the top of his great, cathedral 
to inspect its construction, this physically 
feeble and mentally gigantic man was as 
varied in his genius as any of the world’s 
greatest men. ■' -/ 

He ranks, from out of a degenerate 
, age, with the greatest of the human rhee, 
with Michael Angelo and Leonardo, if 
only he had had their romantic setting. 


VOICE OF MICHAEL 
COLLINS ■ 

LOST PATRIOT’S CALL TO 
HIS COUNTRY • 

Will Ireland be True to His 
Ideals ? 

SPIRIT OF VIOLENCE 

When the- Irish rebels murdered 
Michael Collins .they added perhaps the, 
most' tragical page to Ireland’s sad and 
tragical history. 

The more that is known of- him the ■ 
more clearly he is seen as one of the. 
finest men the Irish race has ..produced. 
His book on The Path of Freedom, now 
being published, gives a view of him as. 
a far-seeing statesman planning a proud,, 
future for his country on lines of peace 
and harmony. 

This is how he saw the actions of the 
men who' are in rebellion against the 
popularly-elected Government of the 
Irish Free State. 

Their action has been a crime against, the. 
nation in this—so far as it succeeded it was’ 
proving that we were incapable of self-govern¬ 
ment. When left to ourselves in freedom we; 
could shqw nothing of the native civilisation 
we had claimed as our own. 

A Great Vision 

Here is Michael Collins’s picture of the 
Ireland of his dreams : ' ■- 

A new page of Irish history is beginning. We 
have a rich arid fertile country—a sturdy and ■ 
intelligent people. Ireland has now a recog¬ 
nised international status; not only as : an 
equal nation in, association with the British 
nations, but as a member of-dhe wider group 
forming the League of Nations. As a member 
of these groups Ireland will use her voice to 
promote harmony and peaceful intercourse 
among all friendly nations. 

Let us advance and use these liberties to 
make Ireland a shining light in a dark world, 
to reconstruct our ancient civilisation on 
modern linesj to avoid the errors, the miseries, 
the dangers into which other nations, with their 
false civilisations, have fallen. 

A very noble ideal! And how un¬ 
speakably’- tragical it is that, with 
Michael Collins slain by his own country¬ 
men, a section of these deluded people 
still continues the senseless use of 
ferocious violence, contrary to every 
ideal he set forth, bent apparently on 
proving to all the world their incapacity 
for civilised progress. 

. The voice, from the grave of Michael 
Collins is a; call- to all true friends of free¬ 
dom to support with sympathy the 
Government he formed, with the terrible 
business before it of grappling with the 
stem task of repressing “ red ruin and the 
breaking up of laws.” 


A MACHINE TO FIND 
INSECTS 

Washing Soil Through a Sieve 

Ail ingenious apparatus has been in¬ 
vented for sorting insects from the soil. 

The machine was made to supersede 
the laborious method of crumbling up 
the soil on .sheets of paper and then 
waiting for the insects to move. - ps-' 

The apparatus is the invention of 
Mr. H. • ,M.- Morris, of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Ilarpenden. It 
consists , pf. an upright, galvanised-iron 
box in which are three shelves. On each 
shelf rests a large sieve. Each sieve has 
a different-size mesh, the one at the top 
having the largest, the one at the bottom 
the smallest. Fixed to the top of the 
box is a pipe terminating, in a large rose. 

A sample of the soil to be examined 
is put into the top sieve, then water is 
rapidly sprayed on to it through the 
rose. Fourteen pounds of soil can be 
washed down in about forty minutes. 

When, the washing has been completed 
only stones and the soil fauna remain in 
the sieves—all sorted out according, to. 
size. And the insects are mostly none the 
rvorse for their unexpected tubbing. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



. Great ciamage has teen done 
‘ in the Hawaiian Islands by a 
succession of huge lidal waves i;i. 
following a fierce stiWine earthquake. 

: Houses, motor-cars, and ships were 
carried away in one whirl iiipjij:; 

During the huge 

& submarine earthquake tha 

• . . . Hawaii, iW was a I2'W ^ 

- '••• • .V. : ‘ eruption of Lassen’s Peak in California, 

ge Ua r^ th . e he m tf d ot e ; 

Within this belt the sun is 

overhead at noon this weeK 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees, 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. We count 
time from-the half-way point,- the line on 
which Greenwich stands. At noon in 
Greenwich for every 1 5 degrees east the da}’ 
is one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
west the day is one hour younger. 


GREAT CANADIAN IDEA 
Father and Son Week 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN TO BE 
REAL FRIENDS 

There seems to be no end to the un¬ 
tiring activities of the Canadian Boy 
Parliaments. 

No sooner are the Boy Parliaments 
over for the year than plans are crystal¬ 
lised for another annual event—Father 
and Son Week. 

All over Canada this has been ob¬ 
served by thousands of fathers and sons, 
the object being to make tile boy and his 
father real friends in every sense of the 
word. It is realised that a complete 
mutual understanding of each other’s 
trials and troubles is the greatest thing 
a boy and his father can have. 

The 1923 Father and Son Week pro¬ 
gramme is as follows : 

Monday : Out to some amusement together. 

Tuesday: Home day. Father spends the 
evening at home with his boy. 

Wednesday: Father’s day.- A' day for 
father’s conferences and discussions on the boy. 

Thursday: Tell-Your-Boy day. An oppor¬ 
tunity for fathers to tell their boys things they 
ought to know regarding their all-round life. 

Friday : Annual Banquet day. This is held 
in all churches, clubrooms, and so on. 

Saturday : Recreation day. Some out¬ 
door exercise together. 

Sunday: Go-to-Church day. Special Father 
and Son services at all churches. 

All excellent. Is it not only a question 
whether the fathers or the sons will 
benefit the more ? 

ANTI-CIVILISATION 
The War Men Busy Again 

America is beginning the construction 
of a new airship to carry light bomb¬ 
ing-planes which will be able to leave 
raid return to x her as she flies. 

We also hear of a tiny seaplane that 
can be carried on a submarine and 
assembled on the deck in forty minutes, 
ready for flight. 


12 MILLION MISTAKES 
How the Post Office Confuses 
the Public 

The Post Office complains that in six 
months it. has had to deal with twelve 
million under-stamped letters, and has 
had to collect ^88,000 in surcharges, 
but that this extra money -did not 
pay for the cost of dealing with the 
wrong stamping. 

One. wonders whether the true ex¬ 
planation ever occurs to the P.O. 
authorities. It is that they have been 
fiddle-faddling with postal rates till they 
have thoroughly confused the public. 

The postage rates were once simple; 
and everyone understood them. They 
have now been so shuffled in prices 
and weights that all people who are 
always using the post have to be 
constantly refreshing their memory 
with the various halfpennies and ounces. 

The public is much too sony for itself 
to have any sympathy to spare for the 
Post Office while it is struggling to 
grapple with tiie 12,000,000 honest 
mistakes it has invited. 


FUTURE OF PALESTINE 
25,000 New People 

Are the Jews likely to return in 
large numbers to Palestine ? 

The Zionist Organisation reports that 
in the last two years 25,000 people have 
arrived in the country for settlement; 
a thousand houses have been built, 80 
miles of. roads and two small railways 
have been laid, and a million trees have 
been planted. 

The soil is reported to be neglected 
yet reasonably fertile. Many Jews 
have been engaged on road-making, but 
there is a. promising drift towards 
agriculture. Dr. Weizman, the head of 
the Zionist Organisation, thinks the 
British garrison under the Mandate 
system might be considerably reduced 
with safety. 


A WONDERFUL WIRE 
GRATING 

Recording Sounds We Cannot 
Hear 

Major' W. S. Tucker has been lectur¬ 
ing lately on a wonderful instrument of 1 
his own invention known as the Hot- 
Wire Microphone, which is able by 
means- of electricity to detect sounds 
too far away to be heard by the ear. 

It consists of a grating of fine wire 
heated by a current of electricity pass¬ 
ing through it. When a feeble sound¬ 
wave reaches this hot grating it acts 
like a puff of cold wind and cools it 
slightly, and thus affects the electric 
current passing. through it. The alter¬ 
ation in the current is recorded in’ the 
usual way by a pencil tracing 011 a re¬ 
volving cylinder, and so the sound can 
be detected and measured. 

The instrument can be put to many 
wonderful uses. It can be used, to 
detect a foghorn deadened by thick fog, 
or to register the- beating of a man’s 
heart, or to estimate the acoustic 
properties of a lecture hall. 

It can also be tuned to respond only 
tq a given sound, and can thus be used 
tor signals. An instrument, for in¬ 
stance, may be so tuned that it will 
take no notice of a bugle yet will 
respond at once to the buzz of a fly. 

It is interesting to know that this 
instrument heard the great explosion in 
Holland not long ago; and not only 
heard it but made a record of it. 

This device is another example of 
“ beating swords into ploughshares,” 
for it was invented to find the position 
of enemy guns, and now it is going to 
help the sailor, the doctor, the teacher, 
the lecturer, and the architect. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Flores., Flo-ress 

Hedjaz.Hej-ahz 

Jacobean.Jak-o-be-an 

Utica. U-te-kah 

Weizman.Vyz-mahn 


ON THE HEELS OF 
CIVILISATION 
The Wolf at the Door 
TROUBLE WITH THE CANADIAN 
PACKS 

Beasts of prey are being gradually 
exterminated, and those which still 
survive usually have their haunts far 
from the abodes of civilised men. 

But one beast of prey, the gaunt and 
greedy wolf, declines to be exterminated, 
and still “ dogs ” the heels of civilisation 
in almost every country in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

In England wolves are now extinct; 
but they were formerly so prevalent 
that the Saxon name for January was 
Wulfmonath, and at one time the Welsh 
people had to pay a tribute of three 
hundred wolf-skins a year to England. 

Now we hear that grey timber wolves 
are multiplying in Canada and becoming 
a menace to the United. States. For 
some years they were kept in check by 
the hunters and trappers, but a fall in 
the price of fur has led to less activity in 
hunting and trapping them, and it is 
reported that great packs are making 
havoc in certain districts of Canada and 
threatening to invade the United States. 
In Ontario not only sheep and cattle 
have been devoured, but even men ; 
and in Alaska whole herds of caribou, 
have been destroyed. 

The wolves of Northern Canada are 
particularly large and ferocious; and a 
few years ago a party of hunters sur¬ 
rounded by a hungry pack fought for 
five days and nights killing dozens of the 
fierce animals before they could proceed. 

Dr. Homaday, of the Bronx Zoo in New 
York, urges that the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment should pay a bounty on wolf 
scalps, and that the Government should 
combine with cattle and sheep and game 
associations to make war on the creatures'. 
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Thank You, 

Mrs. Charwoman 

J_Jas anything in the news- 
A 1 papers of late been finer, 
we wonder, than the story of the 
Huddersfield charwoman, now 
over' 70 and still working, who 
insists on paying back to the 
Board of Guardians the Poor Law 
relief they gave her father and 
mother forty years ago ? 

That story goes to the heart of 
British character in its soundest 
form, its magnificent independence. 

The old people received from 
“ the parish ” £47 14s. 6d. be¬ 
tween 1881 and 1886, and in 1891 
their daughter, a charwoman 
earning eight shillings a week, 
paid back the money from her 
scanty savings. *' 

The Guardians, responding to 
her gracious spirit, and being 
Yorkshiremen, courteously sent 
their chairman and clerk to say that 
the account was closed some time 
ago, and would she be persuaded 
to have the money back ? But 
the good woman would not -be 
persuaded, and so the Guardians 
passed a resolution appreciating 
her “ noble act of self-sacri¬ 
fice,” and, without her consent, 
invested the money for her in her 
name and theirs. 

That was more than 30 years 
ago, and now the money has 
grown to £124 16s. 3d. But still 
its owner will not have it, though 
we- may hope that she will at 
least take the interest that has 
grown on the debt. 

However that may be, what a 
lesson this sturdy Huddersfield 
charwoman of more than three 
score years and ten teaches the 
slacker who is willing to take any 
money he can get anywhere with¬ 
out earning it, and- who supposes 
that somehow somebody should 
provide for him in lazy comfort, 
and that things are very wrong in 
the world if it is not done. 

That is. not the spirit that has 
made Old England what she is. 
Get down to the core of British 
character, and there is a lasting 
loathing of dependent pauperdom. 
Many of the old folks of 50 years 
ago would far rather have died 
than have come within the orbit 
of the workhouse, whether through 
outdoor or indoor relief ; and 
those who were compelled to 
accept it did so with shame or 
terror rankling in their hearts. 
Independence and freedom were 
their strongest pride. . This fine 
old Yorkshire lady has held firm 
for over 30 years to the idea of 
washing out a family stain ; and 
she has done that ten times over 
by the example she has set. 

She .has felt “that, whatever 
others may do, she and her 
family must pull their weight in 
the world’s team, and not be a drag. 

England is paying her way, and 
the Yorkshire charwoman is pay¬ 
ing hers. The C.N. sends her its 
greeting, and wishes her many 
years of proud and happy life 


To Marry for Love 

(Congratulations to Princess Yolanda 
of Italy, who is marrying an Italian 
citizen. Was that not a pretty mes¬ 
sage from her wise old grandmother ? 

You might have been a queen, but you 
prefer to marry for love. I entirely ap¬ 
prove of your decision. 

So do we. 

© 

Keep Moving 

Qne of the commonest words in the 
newspaper just now is that 
ominous word deficit. Nearly every 
nation on the Earth is suffering from a 
deficit in its finances. Perhaps those 
finances would.be better if the states¬ 
men of the world remembered an old 
Latin phrase which contains this 
same word; Qui non proficit, defxit.' 
It means, “ He who does not go for¬ 
ward, goes backward.” The worst that 
can befall a nation-is a moral deficit. 

“My Daddie Did It” 

[s it not one of the beautiful things of 
the world that you cannot make 
a mistake without being found out ? 
In our postbag this .week lies this 
historic document: 

Dear Mr. Mcc, In this week’s. Children’s 
Newspaper I saw that you say that Sir 
William Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh dis¬ 
covered the'gas noon. 

You have made a mistake ; it was my 
Daddie who worked with Sir William 
Ramsay and discovered it. Yours sincerely, 
Dorothy Travers 

It is a great pleasure to publish 
Miss Dorothy’s letter championing her 
Daddie; a greater pleastire still to 
acknowledge that her championship is 
not only.filial, but fair. 

Sir William Ramsay and Lord Ray¬ 
leigh discovered argon, and Sir William 
Ramsay discovered helium in cleveite ; 
but crypton and neon were discovered 
by Sir William Ramsay and Dr. 
Travers working together, and the 
communications to the Royal Society, 
which related the discovery of these 
two gases, bore both their names. It 
was Dr. Travers who actually made 
the apparatus' that finally separated 
out the gases. 

We apologise to Dorothy for having 
omitted her distinguished father’s 
name, and we congratulate Dr. Travers 
on his doughty champion. 

The Bigger the Better 

W E have been reading of a young 
girl who went on a sea voyage on a 
yacht which carried Gladstone and 
Tennyson among the guests. She 
wrote afterwards in a letter : 

Tennyson and I were great friends. He 
used to read to me every day. I cannot 
imagine being frightened by Tennyson, 
although a good many of them were—he is 
so childlike, and so much too big to be 
afraid of. 

So it is with the human race and its 
Creator. God is so much too big to be 
afraid of. He is so big that we call 
Him our Father. It is littleness that 
destroj^s. Look at the microbe. -- 


Ups and Downs 

Jn America they say, “ There is only 
one generation between shirt¬ 
sleeves and shirtsleeves.” But the 
Spaniards have a better way of des¬ 
cribing the adventures of money- 
seekers. They say, " From poverty 
to wealth there is a space of two hands: 
from wealth to poverty there is a 
space of two fingers.” Our best pro¬ 
verb for this is, “ The game isn’t worth 
the candle.” The soul is the thing. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

■yuE Turks, according to one who knows 
them, ar^ always going to extremes. 
To see whether they can make both 
ends meet ? 

. a 

\ man has been fined for allowing his 
ass to stray in Balaam Street. 
But where is an ass to stray ? 

□ ' 

Men have already started wearing straw 
hats. But there is no hope of sum¬ 
mer yet—they are 
simply catching at a 
straw. 

a 

Jx is announced that 
we have discovered 
the influenza germ. 
But it discovered us 
first. 

0 

D° not quarrel. The 
' Law Courts will 
close for ever when 
there arc no more 
plain-tiffs. 

a 

The ancient Romans 
saved a year of 
their lives by, having 
no buttons. Yet we 
grumble when the 
laundries try to do as much tor 11s. 

B 

The Public School sharpens second- 
rate minds. Makes them, so to 
speak, first-rate up to a point. 

a 

JTating onions is said to give people 
courage. - But where do they get 
the courage to eat them ? 

•is 

Vandals and Vanities 

W E offer our thanks to that ex¬ 
cellent publication, Bird Notes 
and News, for its exposure of a 
society of so-called “ field naturalists ” 
who have sent out a circular asking 
for specimens of some of the rarest of 
British birds for their local museum. 
These birds are to be sent “ im¬ 
mediately after death,” or else stuffed, 
and the address, of a local bird-stuffer 
is given. 

Here is a direct incitement by 
professed naturalists to the destruc¬ 
tion of birds that have already almost 
disappeared from' these islands. The 
vanity of completing their local 
museum outweighs in these people 
the joy of the birds in our country. 
They would clear the country of 
living beauty to have a dead form 
mouldering in their little local show. 
Naturalists, indeed ! Vandals rather. 


Goodwill to all Mankind 

By Harold Begbie 

They’re always getting into 
A holes, 

They’re-always calling names, 
Those folk whose frantic little 
souls 

Feed war’s destructive flames ; 
But, spite of all their hates and 
f 10 ars 

This faith shall fill my mind : 
lie loves his country best who bears 
Goodwill to all mankind. 

“ Pro-this, . Pro-That,” they 
shout-with scorn ; 

But truth is full of grace ; 

No traitor yet was ever born 
Who loved the human race ; 
I’m Pro-Humanity. Their jeers 
Shall never shake my mind ; 

He loves his nation best who bears ■ 
Goodwill to all mankind.- 

Prom Babel’s dust I will not take 
A label for my breast, 

But by the Galilean lake 
I’ll walk the way of. Rest; 

And This shall consecrate my 
prayers,' 

And this exalt my mind, 

He serves Our Father best who hears 
Goodwill to all mankind. 

© ' 

Far from the Madding 
Crowd 

By Our Country Girl 

As we get farther and farther from 
bustling London, and as the 
country peace deepens, the very train 
begins to respond. From a rattling, 
rocking locomotive it becomfes a 
languid old caterpillar that crawls 
from one station to another delivering 
milk cans. 

The passengers are no longer those 
neat, good-looking Cockneys who al¬ 
ways seem to know their own minds, 
and to be in a hurry. All down the 
line the-people keep getting fatter, and 
more untidy, and older. Usually, 
too, they have missed the train before, 
or left one of their parcels in the wait¬ 
ing-room, or forgotten to make their 
most important purchase. They tell 
you all this, unlike the Cockneys who 
were studying a Simplified Spanish 
Course from Victoria to Wandsworth. 

Minds and wheels move' more and 
more slowly. 

At one station last week there en¬ 
tered my carriage an elderly man and 
a freckled schoolgirl. No sooner had 
he crossed his gaitered legs, and 
pushed the bowler hat up from his 
crimson face, than she began : 

“ Uncle, I want to prepare you. 
She’s put < bad ’ on my report.” 

“ Has -she now ? ” Uncle was un¬ 
perturbed. 

“ Yes, and I’ll tell you why. She 
said to me, ‘ Go down and turn the 
key in the front door.’ So I did. But 
I didn’t see that the door wasn’t shut. 
So she found the door open in the 
morning. So she put ‘ bad.’ ” 

“ Coo ! ” exclaimed Uncle. “ Isn’t 
that'funny? I .done the very same 
thing myself last night! ” 

Oh, it is very restful down here, far 
from the hustle of city. life. 



PETER'PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If a policeman’s 
beat is louder 
than a postman’s 
knock 
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GOD GIVE US MEN 

POOR RICH CHINA 

Oldest Nation on Earth 
Bankrupt Amid Vast Wealth 

IF GORDON HAD BEEN- EMPEROR 

If intelligent beings upon some other 
■ planet could look down on our toiling 
Earth and sec what is happening among 
the nations, would they laugh or would 
they weep and deem some of us harmful 
lunatics ? 

We need not refer again to Russia and 
Germany, but we may ponder on the 
plight of China. ■ . 

China has wealth beneath her feet and 
in her fields sufficient to enrich herself and 
half the world. Yet she is bankrupt; 
Her New Year begins in February, when 
she should pay her State accounts. She 
owes scores of millions of pounds, apart 
from international loans, which, as they 
are under'foreign control, she must and 
does meet. For the rest she has nothing 
with which to discharge her debts. 

Bankers, traders, officials, armies, are 
all at their wits’ end because the State 
lias no money. Rebel armies march 
about the Republic devouring the land, 
fed and clothed and armed, but with 18 
months’ wages due to them. 

A Giant of Despair 

There is no one of power or insight'to 
guide this great natural argosy of latent 
wealth, and so China, with all her 
riches waiting to be developed, figures as 
a giant of despair and helplessness. 

She has every kind of climate ; she 
grows corn and rice and vegetables, 
fruits, tea, sugar, indigo, cotton ; she 
has cattle and pigs, and the finest of 
silk. She has twenty times as much coal 
as England, and makes nothing of it; 
she has boundless iron, copper, lead, tin, 
silver, and gold, yet leaves it all 
■practically unmined. Everything that 
could make her rich is hers, yet she 
lias' not wit enough to mine or grow it. 

If she had but a mail ! She might 
have had. Indeed she did have one 
for a while. During the Taeping Re¬ 
bellion, which is supposed to have cost 
50 million lives during its 12 jasars’ 
duration,, she called our General Gordon 
to her aid, and, at the head of a little 
army of loyal Chinese and adventurers 
of all nations, he put down that upheaval. 

Gordon’s Great Question 

Gordon humbly sought to base his 
life on that of Jesus. “ What would my 
Master do ? ” he asked himself in every 
crisis. He asked himself the question 
in the hour of victory, when a wor¬ 
shipping multitude would have made 
him king of their land. They were 
prepared to give him anything—honours, 
wealth, reverence. They showed him 
roomfuls of gold, and told him it was his. 
He refused everything save one small 
gold medal, and when he wanted money 
to help the people of Lancashire, suffer¬ 
ing from the cotton famine, he gave 
that to be melted down. 

Lord Wolseley declared that Gordon 
might have been emperor. “ In his 
case I would have been,” he said. 
Gordon restored peace and passed to meet 
his doom in Khartum, and China is 
back again helpless where he found her. 

A Marvellous Civilisation 

Yet she knows so well what civilisation 
may be. Her story makes the culture 
of the Egypt on which we now fix our 
eyes seem modern. China’s civilisation 
is immensely old. Her official docu¬ 
ments, as historical as the writings of 
Caesar of 20 centuries ago, date back 43 
centuries. She has had poets, statesmen 
philosophers, artists, brilliant inventors, 
who gave her printing, the mariner’s com¬ 
pass, scientific architecture, and en¬ 
gineering, centuries before the same 
arts were independently acquired in 
Europe. She has had soldiers who con¬ 
quered half Europe. 

Yet here she is today, impotent, im¬ 
poverished, so bankrupt in money and 
mind that no nation is poor enough to 
do her reverence. Well may she echo 
our poet’s prayer, " God give us men ! ” 


A ll admirers of Salisbury Cathedral— 
and who that has seen it, or.has 
even seen Constable’s immortal picture 
of it, is not an admirer ?—will be grieved 
to hear that, after 600 years of stability, 
the graceful spire is becoming unsafe. It 
leans 23 inches from the upright. 

Investigations are being made to 
discover exactly what is wrong, and 
why, before supporting the structure 
afresh. The cathedral is 404 feet in 
height, and 180 feet of this height is 
spire. It is feared that vibrations from 
motor traffic may have done the damage. 


There are now half a million Girl 
Guides in the world. ■ 

There are 400,000 fewer people unem¬ 
ployed in Great Britain than at this 
time last year. 

The King a Grandfather 

Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles 
has given birth to a son, and the King, 
is now a grandfather for the first time. 

A Big Score 

In a cricket match at Melbourne, be¬ 
tween Tasmania and the Victoria 
second eleven, Victoria made a total of 
1059 runs, one player scoring 429. 

Manchester's Cenotaph 

Manchester is to move a statue of 
Prince Albert, the husband of Queen 
Victoria, from the front of the Town 
Hall to make room for a Cenotaph in 
honour of the men who died in the war. 

A Fisherman’s House 

The quaint half-timbered cottage of 
the fine old angler Izaak Walton at 
Shallowford, in Staffordshire, has been 
preserved for the nation, and is no longer 
in danger of being taken to America. 


The original scaffolding from which 
the spire was erected 600 years ago 
remains within it, and has been used 
ever since the spire was erected. The 
scaffolding rises in nine stages, and 
weighs about 15 tons. The windlass 
used originally to hoist up the building 
materials is still intact and in its place. 

Whatever other buildings may fall 
under the stern and pitiless hand of 
Time, Salisbury Cathedral must not be 
allowed to suffer, foi it is of its kind the 
most perfect monument existing today 
in Little Treasure Island. 


A bottle-nosed whale has been cap¬ 
tured in the Firth of Forth by a rowing- 
boat party. 

Fifty-one degrees of frost have been 
registered in Ontario, where hitherto 40 
degrees has only once been recorded. 

February Blackberries 

Gorse in full bloom, ripe blackberries, 
and a thrush’s nest with three eggs 
have already been found this year on 
Hampstead Heath. 

More Early Eggs 

Birds seem to be achieving records in 
egg-laying this year. Following the 
Scottish starlings, which laid in January, 
some wood pigeons near Chichester 
nested in the first week of February. 

Millions from Jam and Cocoa 

The wills’of two manufacturers whose 
names are houshold words have just 
been published, and in each case:—in 
that of Mr. George Cadbury, the cocoa 
manufacturer, and of Sir William 
Hartley, the jam maker—over a million 
pound? were left. 


_ _ ■ 7 

SOMETHING NEW 
IN WIRELESS 

THE PALLOPHOTOPHONE 

Broadcasting the Photograph 
of a Voice 

CURIOUS ACHIEVEMENT 
IN NEW YORK 

One of the latest and most remarkable 
inventions to be announced from the 
famous General Electric Company’s 
station at Schenectady in New York 
State, is called the Pallophotoplione. 

The new device makes a film record of 
sound waves, which can bo transformed 
into wireless waves at a broadcasting 
station. This invention is described in a 
well-known American wireless paper, 
which records that holiday greetings 
were sent by this means to the people of 
the United States from Vice-President 
Coolidge, from War Secretary Weeks, 
and from the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Flickering Light 

This was the first time that three 
leading statesmen of the country have ever 
attempted to extend their greetings in a 
way that reached the four corners of the 
country simultaneously, and the feat 
was only made possible by use of the 
pallophotophone, which photographed 
the voices and reproduced them with 
perfect clearness. 

The machine was set up in a.hotel in 
Washington, and the Vice-President and 
the two Secretaries spoke into a small 
recording horn.; as they, did so their 
voices caused a small disc-to vibrate. 
To this disc was attached a tiny mirror, 
scarcely larger than the head of. a pin, 
and the oscillation or flickering of the 
mirror reflected a beam of light on to a 
moving photographic film, thus record¬ 
ing their voices accurately. 

How it is Done 

The film thus made was taken to 
Schenectady, and was broadcast twice 
on the same evening. In reproducing, the 
film, with the zig-zag markings on it, 
was passed before a strong ray of light, 
so that the marks on the film, corres¬ 
ponding with the sound waves which 
had moved the disc, were photo¬ 
graphed. They were then turned into 
electric waves, and passed through an 
arrangement of vacuum tubes so as to 
produce sound, waves again. These 
sound waves were now sent into the 
radio-broadcasting apparatus, without 
the use of a microphone or any sort of 
pick-up device such as is generally used. 

This feat of recording speech is be¬ 
lieved to have introduced an entirely 
new element into wireless—the possi¬ 
bility of making a record and broad¬ 
casting it days or weeks later. We can 
save up a voice quite easily and use it 
as we will, that is to say. 

The' letters W G Y are the call letters 
of the General Electric Company’s 
station at Schenectady, and the writer 
has heard them several times on his 
three-valve receiving set in the Midlands, 
the distance being about 4000 miles. 


FEWER HOPS 
Soil Free for Better Uses 

The Ministry of Agriculture is warning 
hop-growers against growing too many 
hops. To grow what cannot be used 
is sheer waste. The Board of Agriculture 
knows what hops are likely to be 
wanted, and it now gives hop-growers 
the facts that they may know, too, 
and not grow what cannot be sold. 

In any case it is a pity to waste 
good soil on things like_ hops, but to 
waste more acres than usual would 
be deplorable. 

Only half as much beer is now 
drunk as was diyrnlc before the war, 
b.ut the hops grown have only decreased 
by a quarter instead of by a half.' 
Therefore there is a large accumulation, 
and only a comparatively small acreage 
of hops will be needed next season. 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE X-RAYS 



Professor Bontgen, who did so much for science by discovering the X-rays, has just died in 
■ Munich, aged 78, He is here seen in his laboratory making the great discovery. See page one 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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THE WONDERFUL 
TELEPHONE 

DIFFICULT WORK OF 
THE OPERATORS 

The Little Lamps that Flash 
On and Off 

HOW WE MAY HELP 

By Our Industrial Correspondent 

It' is true that one half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives.; 

Every day we handle the most 
wonderful scientific appliances without 
ever pausing to think of the labour 
involved in making them effective. 

It seems so simple, for example, to 
lift off the telephone receiver to ask 
for a number, and we do not stop to ask 
ourselves how it is that we can talk 
to the enormous number of people whose 
names and numbers make such a big 
book of the Telephone Directory. 

In real truth a telephone exchange 
is one of. the busiest places in the world. 
There is no ringing of bells, and the only 
sounds are the clear answers of the girls, 
made in quiet but distinctly articulated 
, accents.: ” Number, please ? ” “ Number 
engaged ; Shall I call you ? ” “ No 
answer,” and so on. 

The Flashing Lamps 

Some people imagine that the girls 
amuse -themselves by saying that a 
number is engaged when it is not; but 
that is absurd, because it is for the girl’s 
own ease and comfort to make the con¬ 
nection if a connection can be made. , 

All the signalling is by lamps, and not. 
by sounds! The lighting of a small 
lamp tells the operator that we have 
taken the receiver off the hook. 

Imagine the lamps constantly flasliing 
while the girls’ hands rapidly operate the 
connecting cords.- So quick are the 
movements that it is as though the girls 
were playing a very rapid passage upon 
' the piano. The scene is one of intense 
activity, and in the busy periods the 
strain becomes overwhelming. 

Periods *of Rest 

If all the telephone subscribers would 
do what they are invited to do by visit¬ 
ing the exchanges, they would under¬ 
stand the conditions better and help 
more than they do. The way to help 
is to speak very clearly, and to make 
sure that we do not, by wasting time, 
keep other people waiting. It is 
especially important to attend quickly 
to the telephone when it rings. 

The difficulties of the work have 
seriously troubled the telephone author¬ 
ities both here and abroad. In New 
York, for example, the expedient of 
giving periods of rest to the operators 
has been tried, but the Department of 
Labour .of the State of New York believe 
it has not been tried enough. 

The official report says telephone 
operating entailing such physical and 
nervous strain shows " imperative need 
of establishing fifteen minute rest periods 
in each- four hour shift.” They are 
of opinion that four hours of telephone 
operating without a break is too long. 

Impatience that Means De!ay 

The officials reprove the American 
•public for impatience in using the 
telephone. They point out how im¬ 
patience unnecessarily worries the girls, 
and how difficult it is when several lights, 
flashing at once, show that a number of 
people are calling at the same time. The 
girl is expected to remember which light 
flashed first, but when several signals 
come at once, and others follow before 
these can be cared for, order is lost and 
the girl can only do her best. 

When an impatient caller jiggles his 
receiver he not only flashes the signal 
light in front of the telephone girl but 
makes a clicking sound in her ear. 

Cases are not infrequent in which the 
girls faint, or have to be led away from 
their work in tears owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary nervous pressure. We can all 
help by commonsense, clear speaking, 
and, above all, a little patience. 


SAVING AN 
AFRICAN COLONY 

Portugal Does a Wise 
Thing 

ANGOLA AND ITS PROSPERITY 

Despite the extraordinary fertility of 
its soil, the Portuguese colony of Angola, 
in West Africa, has never flourished ; 
but measures have lately been passed 
which ought to do much to ensure its 
eventual prosperity. 

In the past, civilisation lias been a 
curse to most barbaric countries, be¬ 
cause it has brought with it the traffic 
in alcohol, which is even more fatal to 
barbaric than to civilised peoples. But 
the Portuguese are now taking steps to 
prevent this plague from destroying 
their colony. 

As long age as 1911 laws were made 
to prevent the importation of alcohol, 
except in bottled form, and such heavy 
duties were imposed as to put such 
bottled drink beyond the reacli of the 
natives. As the natives became richer, 
however, they became able to buy 
bottled alcohol, and soon great quanti¬ 
ties of brandy, whisky, gin, and rum 
were imported for the native mart. 

A year ago, to meet this new situation, 
the Portuguese raised the taxes; but 
the natives, who had now acquired the 
pernicious drinking habit, still succeeded 
in buying drink, even at the price of 
selling their clothes.. So now, at last, the 
High Commissioner, General Norton de 
Mattos, has most wisely passed a decree 
forbidding the importation of all 
intoxicating liquors into Angola, and 
forbidding the sale to the natives of any 
now in the colony. Six months hence 
there will be complete prohibition. 

There can be no doubt that this wise 
measure will in all ways-increase the 
prosperity of flic colony, and General de 
Mattos is to be congratulated on his 
courage and foresight. 

It is to be hoped that all other white 
nations will realise their responsibilities 
for the natives under their rule, and 
follow the example of Portugal. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 

Why is its Pressure Greater in 
Europe than in China ? 

Physiologists have tong known that 
the blood pressure is lower among most 
Orientals, and especially among the 
Chinese, than among Europeans, and 
now a group of men are trying to find 
out the explanation of this fact. 

High blood pressure is one of the 
dangers to which Western people are 
subject, but so far the cause has not 
been explained. It may be due to the 
warmer climate of China, or to the 
simpler habits of the Chinese, or to their 
slighter build, or their more phlegmatic 
temperament, or a combination of all. 

But one thing, at least, we know 
already about blood pressure, without 
researches into the case of the Chinese, 
and that is that alcohol has a special 
tendency to heighten blood pressure and 
thereby to produce diseases of high 
blood pressure, so hastening old age and 
shortening life. 


TUTANKHAMEN 
Objects of His Time in the 
British Museum 

At this time, with such general in¬ 
terest in Tutankhamen,, a little guide 
just published by W. H. Itickinson and 
Son (is. 2d.) will be a boon to. very 
many people. 

It is entitled “ The Tombs of the 
Kings,” and gives particulars of the 
various objects in the British Museum 
which have reference to Tutankhamen 
and his famous father-in-law, Akhnaton, 
and it contains fourteen interesting 
pictures. We cannot all visit Luxor, 
but a visit to the British Museum under 
the guidance of this handbook will do 
much to bring home to us the spirit and 
the art of those ancient days. 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox.is full of interest¬ 
ing things, and we. give a few of them here. 

THE PONY AND THE BOLT 

Some t.'mi ago we-gave several instances of 
the artfulness of horses in opening doors and 
gates when they wish to go out. Here is the 
latest account, from Lancashire. 

Our pony is artful. The gate of the 
loose box fastens with a bolt. The pony 
puts her head through underneath the 
bar and pushes the bolt up. Then she 
puts her head over the bar and slides the 
bolt back with her nose, pushes the gate 
open, and walks out. 

PLAY OR CLEVERNESS? 

A Glasgow reader gives a description of an 
action of a cat that might have teen play or 
might have been cleverness. 

A cat that is a special friend of mine 
climbs up till she sits very close to a 
pendant electric bulb. There she closes 
her eyes, and evidently enjoys the warmth 
as the bulb swings gently by her face. 

When the swinging of the bulb slows 
down, so that the warmth does not 
reach both sides of her head unless she 
turns it, she puts out her paw and 
gently swings the bulb again.. 

THE WISE PONY 

A Scottish reader living on a coalfield gives 
two instances of intelligence in pit ponies. 

Formerly the night pumping in the 
mine was done, by a worker who was 
often quite by himself for a good many 
hours. But an old pony, said to be aged 
15, used to walk from its stable and 
stay beside the pumper, going back to 
its stable just before the other men came 
down. The mine was a very eerie place 
for man or horse, and no doubt the 
pony longed for company. - 

Not long ago a pony was returning 
for more- tubs, having brought some 
from the workings, when a great noise 
was heard. Instantly the pony raced 
along to a manhole—-a recess where men 
and ponies can shelter while wagons 
pass—and it arrived just in time to get 
clear of the line when some runaway 
wagons came tearing along. But for 
the instinct that led- it to race to the 
manhole the pony would certainly 
have been killed. 

LOCUSTS AT SEA 

It is not generally known that sometimes a 
swarm of locusts may be met with at sea. A 
sea-captain relates such an occurrence. 

Sailing through the N.E. trades 
homeward bound, with a fresh breeze, 
the ship making six to seven knots on a 
fine day under a beautiful blue sky, a 
dark patch was observed to windward. 

The cloud grew in size as it approached 
the ship, but the sea gave no sign of 
being disturbed. Then we heard a 
whirring noise, and the cloud proved to. 
be a swarm of locusts passing over us. 

Meeting with the obstruction of sails 
and rigging, numbers. fell on the deck 
unable to rise, and were crushed beneath 
our feet as we walked the deck. The 
bulk, however, swept on and continued 
their course till lost to sight, but con¬ 
siderably reduced in numbers as many 
kept dropping into the sea. 

It took time to get rid of those on 
board, as'they were found in all sorts of 
crevices, in the tops, crosstrees, and the 
eyes of the rigging. 

How did such a swarm come to be 
hundreds of miles off the land ? What 
a vast multitude the^ must have been 
when they started ! Were they caught 
in some fierce gale ashore and, unable to 
withstand its fury, were they impelled 
forward and driven to sea, till finally 
exhausted they fell and perished ? 


MANNERS MAKYTH 
MAN 

LITTLE THINGS THAT 
ADD TO OUR COMFORT 

A Word that No One Likes 
to Hear 

CHIEF SCOUT’S GOOD ADVICE 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

An American scientist claims to have 
discovered that all -the tilings that 
babies say before they can talk are not, as 
you would suppose, gibberish, but have a 
real meaning when you have learned how 
to translate their language. 

A man named Gamier once discovered 
the same thing about monkeys. He 
wanted to know whether they talked to 
each other with any meaning when they 
chattered. So he • went and lived In 
the jungle for a time and took a gramo¬ 
phone with him.—a recording one, which 
took down what the monkeys said. 

In this way he discovered that they 
used a number of sounds which meant 
something to them, and there was one 
word in particular which had a tremen¬ 
dous effect on them.. 

He learned it himself; and when he 
repeated it in. the monkey-house in a 
Zoo it had the same effect’that it had 
among the wild monkeys in the jungle: 
the animals went nearly mad with rage. 

Well, there is also one word in our 
language which has a very strong effect 
on anyone who is a gentleman and a 
man of honour. It is the word liar. 
In the olden days if you called, a man a 
liar he would challenge you to a duel 
with swords or pistols, and would try to 
kill you for the insult, 

• , The Oil of Life 

■ Nowadays duels are forbidden, but 
the word still rankles just as strongly ; 
and a fellow who cares about his honour, 
if accused of lying, will knock down the 
man who says it or will ask him to step 
outside and have the matter out with 
his fists. 

It is not a word that a Scout likes to 
hear, and it is not a word that he should 
ever use without just cause. 

When I first joined the Army an old 
officer gave me this very sound advice : 
Never mention the word lie or call a man 
a liar, and never let a man call you 
one—it is.a word of burning disgrace. 

Some people seem to think that 
manners count for nothing, and they have 
an idea that it is childish to be polite. 
That is where they show their ignorance. 
Just as oil makes an engine run more 
quietly and easily and efficiently, so do 
manners make your life and the lives of 
the people around you much more plea¬ 
sant and comfortable. Manners Makytli 
Man, as the old proverb said. People 
often judge you by your manners, and 
these will help or hinder you according 
to whether they are good or bad. 


JAPAN SHOWS THE WAY 
More Education and Less 
Militarism 

Japan is setting some of the European 
countries a sound example in boldly 
dealing with the question of national 
spending. Regardless of the fact that 
France and Italy show no sign of ratify¬ 
ing the Washington Treaty for cutting 
down naval expenditure which neither 
of them can afford, Japan has decided 
to follow the lead of Britain and the 
United States. 

As compared with two years ago she 
has reduced her army and navy expen¬ 
diture by £29,000,000. .At the same 
time she has increased her expenditure 
on education from £5,800,000 to 
£8,400,000. Evidently she believes in 
peace, and is preparing for it by cutting 
off the idiotic waste of war, lightening 
the burden of,taxation, and increasing 
the efficiency of education. 

The Japanese are thorough and scien¬ 
tific, and much quicker in learning the 
lesson of the times than half the nations 
in Europe. 
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HIE WEEK IN GEO GRAPHY 

SOUTHAMPTON 

HISTORIC SEAPORT WITH 
A BIG FUTURE 

One of the most interesting towns in 
England at the present time is South¬ 
ampton, for it is advancing rapidly into 
increased importance, and is making a 
bid to become the most important 
passenger port in .Great Britain. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century Southampton has increased its 
population by 55 per cent.,' and by the 
next census year will probably have 
risen from the 162,000 of 1921 to well 
over 200,000. 

The reasons for this increase are. the 
excellence of its approach by sea and 
its ready service from beyond the 
Atlantic to both London and Paris. 
Visitors from America can either be 
landed at. Cherbourg for Paris or at 
Southampton for London, and be picked 
up on the return' journey at Southamp¬ 
ton or at Cherbourg. This convenience 
has brought the port into -favour,. 

The Way of the Big Steamers 

The town is built on a little flat penin¬ 
sula that juts out into Southampton 
Water and divides the estuary of the 
River Test from the estuary of the River 
It'chen. The Test has come' down from 
Romsey, outside the New Forest, and 
expands into the broad upper reach of 
Southampton Water; and the Itchen 
comes down from Winchester and joins 
the Water by a narrower mputli to the 
eastward of the town. 

The united rivers flow southward in a 
deep channel' of the lower Water, up 
which the largest steamships in the 
world can come into fine, convenient 
docks, helped by the double tides that 
flow up the Water, first through the 
Solent, and. two hours later through 
Spithead, the .sea passages into the 
Water on either side of the Isle of Wight. 

The Pilgrim Fathers Sail 

Now more docks and piers are being 
planned alongside the. open waterway, 
and manufacturers are realising the 
convenience of this growing seaport for 
distributing their , goods to the markets 
of the world. . . 

Already Southampton receives ships 
from nearly every port in the seafaring 
world; but there are special reasons why 
the American visitor should choose this 
port of entryto theOld Country.. Whether 
he be Celtic- or Teutonic in his brigin it 
is likely that his ancestors came into the 
British Islands hereabouts long ago. 
Southampton was the port of entry to 
the Saxon capital, Winchester. 

It was the port from which later 
English kings went a-roving on adven¬ 
ture, Edward- the Third to fight at Crecy, 
and Henry the Fifth at Agincourt. . 

, It was on the creeks that stretch from 
these neighbouring waters into the New 
Forest that the famous little English 
ships which carried heroes to fame in the 
olden times, like the Golden Hind and 
Revenge, were built. It was from 
Southampton that the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed to found America before they bade 
farawell to the old land at Plymouth. 

Second Only to London 

In becoming important again South¬ 
ampton is only coming into its own. 
There was a time when it was second 
only- to London among English ports. 

But Southampton is riot only a town 
with a history ; it is laid out on lines 
deserving to have a bigger history, 
because it can sustain its reputation 
well. It is_a site worth living up to— 
with spacious parks and the most 
glorious common, of any considerable 
town in England.- If it had half a million 
people it could give them all breathing 
space, provided its citizens . were wise 
enough to preserve its present open¬ 
ness. Yes; it is a place that may grow 
big and not spoil. 


OLD WORLD PALM 

How it May Help to 
Sweeten Our Tea 

THE ASIATIC AND HIS 
NIPA HOUSE 

To suggest that we should sweeten our 
tea or make toffee or drive'motor-cars 
with a material some people use for 
making iroofs seems rather a fantastic 
idea, yet, if investigations now being 
carried out should yield practical results, 
we may see such things done in the future. 

From numerous palms that grow in 
the tropics the natives abstract a 
sweet sap, with which they make a sort 
of sugar and also a native drink which 
is both unpleasant and harmful. 

One of the chief of these palms is the 
Nipa palm, which flourished in Europe 
during the tropical conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the Tertiary' Era, and is 
now abundant in the salt marshes of 
tropical East India, in British North 
Borneo, in Malaya, and in the Philippines. 

In the Philippines many natives wear 
a cloth which they weave in their own 
homes from the feathery leaves of the 
Nipa, but chiefly these leaves are used 
for thatching roofs and sides of native 
houses. The Nipa “ shack,” .as it is 
called, is a primitive dwelling, raised on 
posts as a slight' protection against 
snakes and insects, and is a familiar sight 
all over the Philippine Islands. 

The Imperial Institute has been 
collecting information about the Nipa 
palm, and’ it is'estimated that from an 
acre of swamp-land planted with the 
palm 28 hundredweights of sugar or 200 
gallons of almost pure alcohol could be 
obtained every year. In British North 
Borneo the idea” of obtaining these pro¬ 
ducts from the palm is being considered, 
and the palm may be similarly utilised 
in Malaya. Picture on huge 12 
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LISTENING-IN AT THE 
COUNTY HALL 

Coughs Like Thunder and 
Taps Like Guns 

The acoustics of the London County 
Hail are so defective that electrophones 
have been installed in the reporters’ 
gallery so that the reporters may be able 
to hear the speeches.. 

So far as hearing the speeches goes 
the electrophones have been, quite 
successful, but they have the defect of 
transmitting sounds in varying volume, 
with rather alarming results. 

Thus, when a member makes a joke 
the laughter sounds as if a pack of 
laughing hyenas had arrived ; when an 
official coughs it is like a peal of thunder ; 
when the chairman taps the desk with 
his mallet it is like a gun going off. 

It is a little too much to expect even 
the most stolid reporter to write an 
accurate report amid laughing hyenas 
and pealing thunder and booming guns, 
and the electrophones can hardly be 
considered entirely satisfactory so long as 
they subject the nerves of the journalists 
to such a strain. 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 8 p.m. on February 28 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions' must be , asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must always be given. 

How Fast can an Eagle Fly ? 

A golden eagle has been timed, and has 
been found to fly at the rate of more- 
than a mile a minute. 

To What Race do Gipsies Belong? 

The name gipsy is short for Egyptian, 
but ethnologists generally agree in re¬ 
garding these people as descendants of 
an obscure Hindu tribe. 

What Causes Wood to Pop When it is 
Burning ? 

Wood is full of tiny cells that contain 
air, and as the wood gets hot the air 
expands and there is a series of tiny 
explosions which we hear as cracks. 

Was Dick Turpin a Real Man ? 

Yes, a notorious highwayman, ex¬ 
ecuted in 1739 ; but there is no authentic 
evidence of his supposed famous ride to 
York on a mare called Black Bess. 

In What Month do Dormice Wake up from 
Their Winter Sleep ? 

It depends on the weather. If the 
early spring is warm they may be up 
and about, in February, but if the weather 
is severe it will be some weeks later. 

Why Do We Bleed When Cut? 

A cut severs an artery, a vein, or a 
capillary, that is, a little pipe through 
which blood is flowing, and naturally the 
blood comes out exactly as water comes 
out of a' broken water pipe. 

What is a Millibar ? 

A millibar'is the thousandth part of a 
bar, which is the unit of atmospheric 
pressure now used by meteorologists. 
The bar is equal to the pressure of 29.531 
inches of atmosphere at 32 degrees Fahr. 
in latitude 45 degrees. , 

Who is the Joffe Now Visiting Japan ? 

This man must not be confused with 
Marshal Joffre, the French General. 
Joffe is the, Envoy of the Russian 
Soviet Government to China, and he has 
been in Tolrio with a view of trying to 
come to some arrangement with Japan 
for the relief of Russia’s financial needs. 

How did the Expression Hear, Hear 1 
Originate? 

It occurs in. the Old -Testament, in 
ii Samuel xx. 16. “ Then cried, a wise 

woman out of the city, Hear, hear ! ” 
Lord Macaulay tells us, in Chapter 9 of 
his History of England,, how the phrase 
came first to- be used in England in the 
House of Commons about 1689. 

What Causes the Light of a Powerful 
Searchlight ? 

It is generally an electric arc light 
caused by passing an electric current 
between two carbon points and magni¬ 
fying it by a powerful lens. The largest 
is about 160 million candle-power. 
Acetylene gas is also used for many 
portable searchlights. 

Why is it that Parrots and Only a Few 
Other Birds Can Talk ? 

Probably because these birds have 
brains that help them to distinguish 
sounds better than other birds, and they 
are thus able to imitate them. They do 
not, however, speak intelligently as we 
do, no matter how appropriate their re¬ 
marks at certain times may seem to be. 

' What Causes the Greasy Ring Round 
the Moon ? 

The lialo so often seen round the Moon 
is due to diffraction, or the spreading of 
the rays of light by tiny particles of ice 
in the upper atmosphere between the 
Moon and the observer’s eye. \Vc can 
get the same effect by looking at a light 
through a sheet of glass sprinkled with 
lycopodinm powder. 

Why is the Rainbow Always an Arch ? 

This is too complicated a matter to 
explain fully here, but it is due to the 
fact that all the violet rays from a rain¬ 
drop make an angle of about forty 
degrees with the direction of the rays of 
light from the Sun, and all tbeared rays 
an angle of about 42 degrees. A cone 
of violet rays and a cone of red rays 
are thus formed with the apex at the 
beholder’s eye, and where these cones 
'strike the clouds a violet circle and a red 
circle will ' be seen. Between the two 
colours lie the cones of the other, colours 
, of the spectrum. , 
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V^ATCHIMG THE 
EARTH’S SHADOW 

NEXT WEEK’S PARTIAL 

ECLIPSE OF THE MOON 

What the Earth Would Look 
Like to a Lunar Observer 

CUTTING OFF' THE SUN’S LIGHT 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Early. in the morning of Saturday 
next, March 3, part of the Moon will 
pass into the shadow of the Earth and 
will, in consequence, be partially eclipsed. 

The event occurs at an inconvenient 
time, as the Moon does not enter into the 
shadow proper until 28 minutes past 
two, leaving it at 36- minutes past four 
o’clock a.m. 

It is only a small portion of the 
Moon’s northern regions that will be 
eclipsed,, as indicated in our picture. 
The middle of the eclipse will occur 
about half-past three in the morning. 

This is the only opportunity that we 
shall have during 1923 of 'seeing an 
eclipse in this country, for, though there 
is another eclipse of the Moon and two 



Full extent of the Eclipse ol the Moon 


Of the Sun, they are not visible from this 
part of the Earth. Last year we had no 
eclipses of the. Moon—which is unusual, 
for nearly always we have two a year, 
and on rare occasions three. 

> From our point of view the Moon 
follows approximately the same path as 
the Sun across the heavens ; but not 
exactly, for if she did’we should have a 
total eclipse of the Moon once a month, 
and-also one of the Sun. As it is, our 
satellite is sometimes as -.much • as 
degrees either above or below the Sun’s 
path—that is, nearly ten times the 
Moon’s apparent width away. But as 
the Earth’s shadow" is about 6000 miles 
in diameter when the Moon crosses it 
in a central eclipse her chances of being 
caught by it are greatly increased. 

A Faint Duskiness 

On the present occasion the Moon 
enters only the lower part'of our world’s 
shadow to the extent of some 500 miles, 
so that it will be only in her northern 
regions where the Sun, as seen from the 
Moon, will be blotted out. Elsewhere on 
the Moon the Sun will appear only 
partially eclipsed, thus producing the 
faint duskiness called the penumbra. 

The total eclipse is known to be of 
extreme grandeur, for the Earth, as seen 
..from our satellite, appears as an enor¬ 
mous'globe nearly four times tlie width 
of the Moon as seen by us, and thus, when 
between the Sun and Moon, as a great 
black disc surrounded by a ring of light. 

This ring is caused by.the Sun’s 
light being diffused in our atmosphere, 
the luminous ring being, most probably, 
rather less than 200 miles in thickness, 
but 8000 miles in diameter, so the band 
of light would appear barely a twelfth of 
the Moon’s apparent width, enclosing a 
dark centre nearly four times her width. 

The Ring of Light , 

. It is this ring of light that causes the 
Moon to remain visible even at the time 
of so-called total eclipse. Then she is 
usually of a coppery hue, due to the 
inner portion of the luminous ring being 
reddish, as the Moon receives the ruddy 
glow of the sunset or sunrise which is 
taking place on the Earth at the time 
along the circumference of the ring. 

But on rare occasions the totally 
eclipsed Moon appears dark,. which is 
ascribed to an abundance of clouds in 
our Earth’s atmosphere round the cir¬ 
cumference of the luminous ring. G. F. M. 
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THREE BOYS AND A BOAT 


An Exciting Adventure 
in the Lonely Highlands 


© 


: : Told by 
Vernon Bruce 


What has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 9 
The End of the Journey 
\Y7iien the boys bade farewell to 
" the kindly landlady early the 
next morning, they dropped no hint 
of their strange adventures of the 
previous night. 

The grandeur of the scenery 
through which they drove held 
them enthralled. A thick mantle 
of snow lay over the land, covering 
the sharp irregular hills and deep 
winding valleys with a sheet of 
white and lending a tang to the 
wind which blew lightly from where 
. far away, in the west the misty 
mountains of Skye could be faintly 
discerned. 

" Yon’s Loch Letterfern,” ob¬ 
served the driver, pointing with his 
whip to the winding waters of a 
loch which lay at the foot of the 
snow-covered hills.. 

" Surely that’s a ruined castle in 
the middle ? 11 cried Freckles. He 
was staring at a rugged, battered 
pile of dark stone which rose blackly 
from the centre of the loch. 

“’Ay, and a mighty queer place 
it be,” said their companion. 

‘' Havers ! but there arc strange 
tales told of yon auld pile, Stands 
richt in the middle o’ the loch on a 
wee bit rock With salt water all 
roond, and yet fresh water is 
found there.” 

“ Does anyone live in it ? ” asked 
Rupert. 

“ Nay ! No one would stop there 
the nicht,” came the decisive 
answer. 

“ Surely you don’t mean to say 
it’s haunted ? ” demanded Ian, 
with a laugh. 

“ Mebbe—mebbe no,” ■ replied 
the driver, and lapsed into silence. 

But the castle was soon for¬ 
gotten when the carriage, having 
wound its way down the steep 
slope, turned up a sweeping drive 
lined with dark trees, and finally 
drew up at the door of a large, 
rambling old house, whose ivy- 
covercd walls had stood square to 
the winds and rain for over four 
hundred years. ' 

Pacing one of the spacious lawns 
that bordered the drive was the 
Professor, who, with bent head and 
hands clasped behind his back, 
appeared sunk in thought. ■ 

At the sound of the wheels he 
looked up and, on catching sight 
of the wagonette, hastened forward. 

“ Great Aristotle 1 ” he cried as 
he drew near. “ What must you 
think of me ? My dear boys, until 
you arrived a moment ago I’d 
forgotten all about your coming.” 

“ But you said in your letter that 
you were sending a car to meet us,” 
said Ian smiling, in spite of himself, 
at their host’s obvious distress. 

“ Did I ? ” exclaimed the Pro¬ 
fessor blankly, passing a weary 
hand over his forehead. “ I must 
have forgotten.” 

“ Asa matter of fact, it was very 
lucky you did forget, sir,” said Ian. 
And without more ado he related 
'their adventure of the previous 
evening. When he had finished the 
Professor looked grave. 

” I ought to warn you,” he said 
earnestly, “ that these are very 
desperate men who will stop at 
nothing. ■ I must think this over. 
But now that you have arrived 
pray come in.” And turning toward 
the house he led the way up the 
broad stone steps. 

CHAPTER 10 

Introducing Mrs. Crabtree 

The hall into which the three 
chums followed the Professor 
was high and dark, lined with heavy 
oak panelling on which hung many 
ancient swords, while here and there 
the head of a stag gazed down upon 
the polished floor with glassy eyes. 

The boys had scarcely had time 
i a take in their new surroundings 


when the swish of skirts drew their 
attention to the broad stairs down 
which was descending a tall and 
massive woman of middle age. 

As she caught sight of the group 
below she flung up her hands with 
an astonished “ Lawks-a-mussy 1 ” 
and hurried down as fast as her 
heavy figure would permit. • 

On reaching the hall she stood 
with hands on hips regarding the 
Professor in much the same way 
that an indulgent parent might re¬ 
gard a small offspring caught in some 
minor misdeed. 

The Professor shuffled his feet 
nervously under her gaze and, turn¬ 
ing to the boys, remarked : “ This 
is Mrs. Crabtree, you know.” 

The chums, having no idea who 
Mrs. Crabtree might be or why they 
were expected to know it, mur¬ 
mured “ How do you do ? ” and 
waited politely for further enlight¬ 
enment. . 

“ Now that they know who I am,” 
said Mrs. Crabtree, “ don't you 
think it would be a good fdea if you 
was to tell me who they are ? ” 

The Professor, who had appar¬ 
ently . sunk into a deep reverie, 
started on hearing himself ad¬ 
dressed, and remarked in a tone of 
mild surprise : 

“ Why, surely you know, Mrs.. 
Crabtree. These are the boys I was 
telling you about ! ” 

“ What boys ? ” demanded Mrs. 
Crabtree. 

” The boys whom I have invited 
to stay here, of course,” said the 
Professor, mildly exasperated. 

Mrs. Crabtree gave a gesture of 
despair, and turning to the boys, 
who were enjoying the scene, re¬ 
marked : 

“ Believe me or believe me not, 
but I've no more idea who you lads' 
are or what you've come here for 
than the Man in the Moon.” 

Ian hastened to explain the situa¬ 
tion to the good woman, who fixed 
a stern gaze on the poor Professor, 
greatly to his discomfort. 

Finally she burst into a merry 
laugh, and, shaking an admonishing 
finger at the Professor, observed : 

“ There now ! To think you poor 
young gentlemen have come all the 
way from dear old London. I come 
from there myself—I was born and 
bred in Hoxton. And no one to meet 
you ! And me with no beds aired 
or nothing 1 It’s a good job the 
Professor’s got me to look after him, 
or goodness knows what would 
happen. More trouble than ten 
babies, he is.” 

The object of her remarks seemed 
in no way perturbed by this out¬ 
burst. Paying, no attention to the 
housekeeper, who had paused to 
regain her breath, the Professor 
turned to the chums and pointed to 
a door on their left. 

“ While Mrs. Crabtree is wreaking 
her vengeance on the beds,” he said 
smiling, ” I shall be glad if you will 
accompany me to my study.” 

The Professor led the way into his 
study, a well-lighted room lined with 
book-shelves and looking out on to 
a fine stretch of wooded country. 

The boys started back in surprise, 
for the room was anlde-deep in a 
litter of rubbish. Books, papers, 
and loose pages were scattered from 
end to end, and a general air of un¬ 
tidiness was apparent everywhere. 

“ Help, what a mess 1 ” cried 
Freckles, staring about him with 
bulging eyes. 

“ Yes, I'm afraid it's not as tidy 
as it might be,” admitted the Pro¬ 
fessor. “ This is the only room in 
the house where Mrs. Crabtree’s 
rule of order and neatness is not 
allowed. When I am working I am 
rather apt to put things down any¬ 
where.” 

" I should just say he is,” whis¬ 
pered Rupert to Freckles, who 
grinned in agreement. 

‘ However," continued the Pro¬ 
fessor, “ I asked you in here in order 
that we may discuss the very dis¬ 
turbing news which you have just 
imparted to me.” 


Motioning the boys to be seated, 
he made them repeat the story of 
their adventures at the inn. 


CHAPTER 11 
The Professor Explains 
'T'he Professor listened attentively 

A till they had finished their 
narrative. Then, after sitting in 
deep thought for a while, he turned 
gravely to the boys. 

“ I think it is only fair that I 
should acquaint you with all the 
facts of the case,” he began, pulling 
ottt an old and battered pipe and 
filling it. “ You have already ren¬ 
dered me a considerable service, 
and I feel sure you can be trusted to 
maintain the strictest secrecy.” 

“ Of course you can trust us, sir,” 
said Ian. “ Mum’s the word, you 
fellows ! ” 

“ Mum it is,” answered Rupert 
and Freckles in one breath. 

“ Very well, then,” continued the 
Professor. “ Put briefly, the facts are 
these : 

" About a year ago I conceived 
the plan of a new type of motor- 
boat which should prove, if my ex¬ 
periments should be successful, 
not only infinitely swifter and more 
powerful than any yet known, but 
should have the additional advan¬ 
tage of being silent in operation. 

“ Seclusion being essential if I 
were to complete my experiments 
successfully, I looked about for some 
out-of-the-way spot where I could 
work without fear of interruption 
or discovery. It was then that I 
was struck by the happy idea of 
occupying this house, which had 
recently passed into my possession 
through the death of a cousin. 

“ Tucked away in the mountains 
and close to a good stretch of loch, 
it seemed the ideal place ; so hither 
I moved, bringing my housekeeper 
with me, and set to work. 

“ However, the news of my ex¬ 
periments must have leaked out, for 
I received a letter from a person 
who purported to be the English 
representative of a big trading firm 
in a certain Southern American 
Republic, offering on behalf of his 
firm terms for my invention that 
staggered me by their magnitude. . 

“ He deeply regretted that he 
was unable to visit me here, but in¬ 
vited me to travel to Southampton 
at his expense and discuss the 
matter. Though somewhat dubious 
of his intentions, the offer was too 
tempting to ignore, and I finally set 
out for Southampton, where I met 
Captain Bolvido, the person in 
question.” 

“ And was the interview success¬ 
ful ? " demanded Rupert eagerly. 

" It was not ! ’’ answered the Pro¬ 
fessor grimly. " I found that this 
precious Captain Bolvido was 
willing enough to pay the enormous 
sum he had offered, but when I dis¬ 
covered the reason why he was so 
anxious to make a deal I refused 
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absolutely to have anything more 
to do with him.” 

“ Why, what was the trouble, 
sir ? ” asked Ian. 

" They were anxious to acquire 
the plans,” explained the Professor, 
because boats such as these would 
be invaluable in the work of gun- 
running, raiding, ' and the many 
other infamous purposes for which 
they would have been used. 

“ It transpired that this fellow 
Bolvido belongs to a party that 
is planning a big revolution in the 
republic to which he belongs. 

“ Bolvido ' first tried cajolery, 
and then, when he found that I 
was adamant, warned me that he 
intended to get hold of the plans, 
no matter what it cost him. 

“ I naturally regarded his threats 
as the result of a Southerner’s ex¬ 
citability, but the incident at Water¬ 
loo and the arrival of these strangers 
put matters in another light.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid of losing the 
plans, sir ? ” inquired Ian. “ If 
these fellows do break in, they 
might steal them.” 

Oh, I’ve got them put away 
safely enough I” the Professor re¬ 
plied. “ I’ve hidden them in : ” 
A shout from Rupert drowned 
the remainder of the sentence, and 
everyone turned in surprise toward 
the interrupter, who was pointing 
excitedly to an open window. 

“ There was a man looking in 
there ! ” he cried. “ I caught sight 
of him as he bobbed down.” 

" Nonsense ! ” said the Professor. 

" But I tell you there was," 
Rupert persisted. “ A tall man, 
with a scar over his right eye.” 

“ Oh, that must have been 
MacGIashen, the gardener!” ex¬ 
claimed the Professor. “ I expect 
he wanted to ask me something 
about his work.” 

“ Well, it was jolly fishy, the way 
he bobbed down,” argued Rupert. 

The Professor, however, refused 
to treat the matter seriously, 
though he asked the boys whether, 
in view of possible trouble, they 
would not prefer to go homo. 

The suggestion was met with 
loud and indignant cries of protest. 

“ We’ll stand by you, sir, and see 
you through,” announced Ian. 

“ Rather ! Why, it’s a topping 
chance to do a bit of detective 
work! ” Rupert put in. “ I would 
not miss it for pounds ! ” 

“ And, besides,' who’s going to 
look after Mrs. Crabtree if we go ? ” 
added Freckles. “ I’m sure you 
couldn’t, sir.” 

The prospect of adventure put- 
the boys in high spirits, and shortly 
afterwards they wandered out. to 
explore the old house and grounds. 

The three chums had barely time 
to look round, however, before a 
loud bell warned them that lunch 
was ready. 

“ What a bore ! ” exclaimed 
Freckles, “ We have not seen half 
the place yet.” 

“ There will he lots of time for 
that in the afternoon,” laughed 
Ian. “ At present I shall be jolly 
glad to sit down to a good meal.” 

The meal was certainly a good 
one; Mrs. Crabtree saw to that. 
And as soon as it was over the 
Professor retired to his study, leav¬ 
ing the three boys to amuse them¬ 
selves as they pleased. 

They held a council of war, and 
finally decided to walk down to the 
loch some.half-mile.away, and have 
a closer look at the ruined castle 
which they had seen from the 
wagonette earlier in the day. 

Accordingly they set off down a 
little winding path bordered by 
shrubs and bushes, which was a 
short cut down to the water. Owing 
to the narrowness of the path they 
were moving in single file, when 
suddenly Ian, who was leading, 
stopped and beckoned to the others 
to join him, 

“ Keep your heads down,” he 
whispered, “ and look through 
those bushes on the right.” 

The others did as he directed; 
and gave a simultaneous gasp of 
surprise. There, in a clearing, not 
fifty yards away," stood the two 
strangers they had encountered at 
the inn, deep in conversation with 
the Professor’s gardener, Angus 
MacGIashen ! 

TO BE CONTINUED’ 


Who Was He? 

A Strange Preacher 

I n the days of Charles the 
Second, when the people of 
England thought of little but 
pleasure, a strange man went up 
and down the land denouncing 
the vanities of the time and try¬ 
ing to lead the people by stern 
warnings to more serious ways. 
In many ways he was a fanatic, 
and he had quaint habits. He 
would show his disapproval of a 
clergyman’s preaching by putting 
his hat on in church and keeping 
it on till the preaching seemed 
more worthy, and he spoke of 
churches as steeple-houses. 

Naturally the idle rich and the . 
idle poor disliked a man who 
called them to a true and useful 
life. His gentle and eccentric 
ways made him an easy butt for 
the louts of the towns and vil¬ 
lages ; and the more brutal 
often beat him and pulled him 
from place to place, taking a 
particular delight in doing, this 
as they knew that the authori¬ 
ties, who should have protected 
their victim, rather approved of 
their conduct. . 

The cruel in all ages and in all 
lands have been like this. They 
have ever delighted in ill-treating 
those who had no protector. 

But there was a power in the 
strange man’s speech that was 
felt by many, even by his 
enemies, and despite his curious 
way of going to work and his 
quaint forms .of speech — he 
always addressed people as thee 
and thou—he undoubtedly did 
much valuable work in bringing 
men back from ways of frivolity 
to thinking seriously of life. 

He founded a society, and 
though it has never been very 
large in membership, it lias had 
an influence on the affairs of the 
world altogether out of propor¬ 
tion to its size. _ Many of the 
great humane reforms of the last 
two or three centuries can be 
traced directly to this society. 

The strange man who founded 
the society had been originally 
intended by his parents for the 
Church, but as a boy he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker. 

It was an attempt by some ' 
companions to initiate him into 
the common practice of drinking 
healths that set him thinking 
and led to a new outlook on life, 
and after nine months’ lonely 
wandering he began his strange 
preaching methods. Dressed in a 
leather suit, he went through 
England, Wales, Scotland, and 
then the Barbados, Jamaica, 
America, Holland, and Germany. 

Despite his uncouth maimer, 
he was really a very tender¬ 
hearted man, full of good deeds, 
and a master of real philan¬ 
thropy. He was- married but 
left no child- 
r e n , and, 
when at last he 
died in London 
aged 66,he was 
buried in a lit ¬ 
tle burying- 
ground just 
outside the 
city walls in the 
presence of four thousand people. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

How long have you lived in this 
village ? asked the man from 
the city. 

The oldest inhabitant was tired 
of answering questions. 

“ You see that hill over there,” 
he said. “ Well, when I first came 
here that hill was simply a hole in 
the ground.” 

0 ’ 0 13 

What Am I ? 

j\J Y first is in people but not in 
crowd, 

My second’s in shower but not in 
cloud, 

My third is in apple but not in pie, 
My fourth is in purchase but not in 
buy, 

My fifth is in Peter but not in Paul. 

Answer next week 
'E ’ E 3 

Is Your Name Hindman ? 
H in dman as a surname may be 
due to the fact that an ancestor 
of those who bear it was a forester 
whose duty it was to look .after 
the hinds, or it may be derived from 
the Old English hev.de, meaning 
courteous. It is, perhaps, more 
interesting to think of an ancestor 
as obtaining the name for his 
extreme politeness than from the 
fact that his business was connected 
with the chase. 

0.3 3 ' 

Why is sympathy like blindman’s 
buff ? Because it is a fellow 
feeling for a fellow creature. 

□ 0 0 
Not a See-saw 

A YOUNG Londoner who emi¬ 
grated to Canada found work 
in a Western lumber camp, and his 
first job was to help in the cutting 
up of some huge logs with a cross 
saw. His partner was an experi¬ 
enced lumberman. 

For some hours they worked 
hard, but at last the young man’s 
strength gave out. Then the lum¬ 
berman stopped the saw and said: 

“ Laddie, you’re quite welcome 
to ride on the saw, but, if you don’t 
mind, you’d make it a lot easier 
for me if you kept your feet off 
the ground.” 

0 ■ m . n 

A Curious Word 

”[ AM a word of six letters, and am 
awarded for both good and 
bad conduct; behead me, and 
I am a savoury dish; replace my 
head and curtail me, and I am to 
unclothe ; behead me again, and I 
am a short journey.;, once more 
behead me, and I tear in fragments ; 
now give me .my tail, and if your 
fruit is that, you may gather it; 
and, finally, if you transpose all my 
letters I am a Church dignitary. 

Solution next week 
Q E G 

How many hard-boiled eggs can 
a hungry man eat on an empty 
stomach ? One only, because after 
one he is not empty. 


Not Very Helpful 

It was a very dark night and the 
cyclist was lost. Presently fie 
saw a sign on a post. With great 
difficulty he climbed the post, struck 
a match, and read “ Wet Paint.” 

0 a 0 
Highroads to Health 



Dumb-bells 

□ E E. 

W !!AT number becomes fourteen 
pounds by adding two letters ? 

One—stone. 

0 0 0 

Arithmetical Problem 
Divide 45 into four parts so that 
if two be added to the first, 
two subtracted from the second, 
the third multiplied by two, and 
the fourth divided by two, the result 
will be the same in all cases. . . 

Solution next week 

d’ E . □ 

Every Word 

The orator had made a speech, 
and. as he left, the platform he 
was congratulated by a friend. 

“ A magnificent speech,” ■ said 
the friend, “ but hardly original, 
for I have a book at home that 
contains every word of it.” 

The surprised orator said that 
he would like to see the book, and 
the next morning he received an 
unabridged dictionary. 

~ 0 0 0 

Do You Know 

That people often say to their 
friends who ask when they 
may expect a visit, “ Expect us 
when you see us ” ? They mean, 
of course, “ Expect us until you 
see us." 

That the bloodhound • is not a 
ferocious dog ? He is trained to 
scent blood,'but rarely injures the 
man he may be tracking. 

That St. Augustine did not in¬ 
troduce Christianity into Britain ? 
TheChristian Church was introduced 
by Irish missionaries into England a 
century before St. Augustine landed 
in Kent. And so far from Canter¬ 
bury being the first Christian Church 
in England, the church of Glaston¬ 
bury existed a hundred years before. 

H 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Ami? The letter O 

How Many ? Mr. Jones had ■ five 
sons and one daughter 

■ Buried Places 

New York, Troy, London, Athens, 
Utica, Rome, Madeira. 


Then and Now 
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Postman of 1923 


Jacko Works the Wireless 

“ poo ! ” muttered Jacko, drawing in his breath withexcite- 
ment. “ A gramophone ! ” 

Adolphus placed his parcels on the table and looked down on 
Jacko. “ Don’t you know a wireless set when you see one ?” 
he said, with a superior air. “ The part you call the gramophone 
is the loud speaker.” - 

“ He needs taking down a peg or two,” Jacko said' to him¬ 
self, as he jumped out of the window and ran off to school. 

When Jacko came home again he saw a pole.fixed on. the 
roof of the house, and another on the next-door roof, with an, 
arrangement of wires between them. 

Adolphus had been fixing up h'.s wireless, and was exp’a’ning 
to the family how they would be able to enjoy concerts that 
were being given in London. 

“ Oh, how delightful! ” excla : med Mrs. Jacko. “ We must 
write and ask Belinda to come, and we will have some of your 
friends in, too, Adolphus.” And, without wasting any time, 
she sat down and wrote the invitations. 

The great day came, and the guests were all assembled. 

Father and Mother Jacko were feeling very important ; they 
were so proud of their clever son Adolphus. Even Jacko had 
been a good boy for several days, and he had been so keen to 
learn all he could about the wireless apparatus. 

“ I really believe the young beggar knows as much as I 
do about it,” Adolphus had confided to Father Jacko, just 
before the guests had arrived. And Jacko thought so too ! ■ 



Jacko dashed upstairs 

The concert was to begin at three o’clock. At one minute to 
three all eyes were on Adolphus. 

A grating sound came rom the loud speaker. 

“ Of all the silly chumps I know-” 

The visitors looked puzzled. The voice sounded familiar. 

“ Adolphus takes the biscuit. He thinks-" 

But the voice got no farther. The visitors roared ; and 
Jacko,- dropping a speaking-tube which he had fixed to the loud 
speaker, dashed out from behind a large cabinet on which the 
loud speaker stood, with Adolphus hot upon his heels. 

Upstairs ran Jacko, and he just managed to slam the door of 
the top bedroom in Adolphus’s face. 

“ Coo ! That was a narrow escape ! ” he said to himself as 
he flopped down on the bed. ■ 

And then an idea struck Jacko. The roof could be reached 
from the bedroom window. “ Why not make use of the out¬ 
side wires ? ” he thought. - So Jacko gathered up all the clothes 
he could find, arid bring- them' on the aerials. 

Just as he had finished the visitors began to leave, and Adol¬ 
phus was down at-the gate seeing them-off. 

“ Hope you enjoyed the wireless," Jacko called out. 

They looked up, and the-sight of Jacko’s cheeky little face 
among varied specimens’ of Father’s wardrobe, all flapping 
cheerfully in the wind, sent; .them into fits of laughter. , 
Somehow Adolphus could not see the joke. 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

London .. 7968..8054..4532..9399 
Glasgow .. 2203..2488:.1256..3160 
Manchester 1323.. 1361.. 835-. 1154 

Dublin .. 890.. 773.. 648.. 836 

Edinburgh 733.. 707.. 534.. 929 

Bristol .. 593.. 607.. 403.. 683 

Newcastle 590.. 603.. 318.. 748 

Leicester.. 378.. 369.. 224.. 391 

Rhondda;-. 266.. 424.. 142.. 18S 

Southampton226., 257-. 160..: 241. 
Reading .. 146.. 158.. 97.. 144 

York . .. 144.. 129.. 77-• 139 

The four weeks are up to Jan. 27,1923. 


Ici on Parle Francais 
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La caverne 

La chenille 

La boucle 

Y a-t-il un ours dans la caveme ? 
La chenille fait bien des degats 
C’est la boucle d’un ceinturon 


glg§ 


~ La banane 

Le cedre 

La bottine 


La banane est un fruit exotique 
Je me repose fi l’ombre d’un cedre 
11 nous montre sa bottine neuve 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Red Castle 

Oatricia felt rather a miser- 
-*■ able little person because 
she was only just getting well 
after a bad cold; her head 
ached and she didn’t want 
anything to eat at all, though 
«the doctor said' she must eat 
if she wanted to get well. 

Cook made her lovely things, 
hut she couldn’t touch any 
of them. 

Then she lost Jumps, and 
this made her feel more miser¬ 
able than ever. 

Jumps was a little white china 
rabbit, and Patricia loved him 
better than any of her dolls. 
She kept him on her bed, and 
he was. as good as gold ; then 
she went to sleep one after¬ 
noon, and when she awoke he 
was gone. 

Mother searched \ every¬ 
where, but he could not be 
found, and poor Patricia made 
her pillow damp with tears. 

When Dick came home from 
‘school he put his head round 
the bedroom' door and said, 
“ I say, Pat! I’ve seen your 
old Jumps.” 

“ Oh, where is he ? ” cried 
Patricia. 

“ A magician has shut him 
up in a red castle, and he can’t 
get out until you've eaten your 
way through the castle walls.” 

This was dreadful news. Dick 
was a terrible tease, she knew, 
but suppose poor Jumps were 
really shut up in a red castle ? 
How could Patricia, who was 
not hungry 7 , eat through the 
walls to reach him ? 

The moment Mother came 
in Patricia told her the news, 
and she looked rather solemn, 
and said, “ Jumps is shut'in a 



A beautiful castle ot red jelly 

red castle, and he certainly 
can’t get out until you eat 
your way to him.” 

“But how can I?” cried 
Pat; and at that moment 
Susan came in with a tray. 

• On it there was a beautiful 
castle made of red jelly, and 
inside the very middle of it 
sat—Jumps 1 

“There!” said Mother. 
“ Cook is the magician. She 
found Jumps rolled in your 
table-napkin, and she put him 
into a red jelly castle. Wozuare 
you going to get him out? ” 

It was fun eating through 
the castle walls, and when 
Patricia reached Jumps she 
felt so much better’that every¬ 
one said Cook was a really- 
truly wonderful magician? 
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BEAR PULLS ITS MASTER • TREE DOCTOR AT WORK • AFRICA’S GIANT CRATER 


A Ride Sn the Park—Now that there is a feeling of spring in the air Londoners take advantage 
of the bright mornings to ride in the Park, and here we see a happy party of horsemen and 
horsewomen walking their horses quietly along Rotten Row, on their way back from a gallop 


Nearfy Over London Bridge—This motor-lorry had a very narrow escape on London Bridge 
the other day. Passing along the roadway at a rapid pace it suddenly swerved, and, dashing 
up on to the pavement, cannoned into the parapet and hung with one wheel over the river 


Central Africa’s Extinct Crater—Ngoro Ngoro, the vast extinct crater in Central Africa, in 
which thousands of wild animals of all kinds live today, as described in last week's C.N. 


Travelling Motor Crane—Here is a travelling motor crane worked by electricity for use on 
public road9. The need for such an apparatus in the case of break-downs has long been felt 


The Tree Doctor at Work—A student of 
the Agricultural Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bristol at Long Ashton, in Somerset, 
examining parasites on a growing tree 


A Useful Thatch—Both sugar and motor- 
alcohol can be obtained from the Nipa palm, / 
of the East,, a tree whose leaves form the 
roof of this Philippine house. See page 9 


A Transport Problem Solved—This little American, of Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
has solved the transport problem for himself by training his pet bear to draw him over 
the snow on his skis. Bears are quite easily trained, and when caught young are not at 
all dangerous pets. They are particularly amusing in their ways when they are very young 
















































